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BITBRBATURE. 


A SEA SIDE CALM. 


The morning air was pure and cool— 
Asleep the silver bay ; 

Each object on the shining sands, 
In shade reflected lay. 











The giant Cliffs in long array 
Were drawn up by the sea; 

Their heads thrown back with lofty pride 
In musing majesty. 


The Sea methought did woo the Earth 
In low fond tones of love— 

The silent Sky hung stooping o'er, 
And listening from above ! 


The herds of clouds were lying down— 
The hunting Winds were gone; 

Their angry bark was heard no mere, 
The weary chase was done. 


A calm, ambrosial consciousness 
Did Nature’s bosom steep— 

A stillness, not so stern as Death, 
And more profound than Sleep ! 


*T was music mute, and voiceless speech— 
A quiet, creeping spell— 

Repose, without forgetfulness— 
And silence audible. 





_ STANZAS. 
This brave bright Earth with Mind o’erflows— 
With secret Soul o’erfraught ; 
In every form a Feeling glows, 
In every tone, a Thought ! 
And yet o’er all there seems to reign, 
A mystery I can ne’er explain! 


I feel the joy of frolic rills, 
Elate in forest brown ; 
The proud reserve of beetling, ‘1ille, 
Their calm majestic frown; 
The dark defiance—sullen—high— 
Of clouds that walk the stormy sky ! 


The sweet repose the solemn caves 
Of azure heaven possess ; 
The dim might of cxreering waves,— 
The Ocean’s restlessness ! 
The sad despondence of a day 
Oppressed with mists of mournful gray. 


The deep intelligence of Stars 
I mark with mute delight ; 
No want of kindred feeling mars 
My glory im the Night! 
The Moon’s meek thought [ cannot shan, 
Nor miss the rapture of the Sun! 


The joy of trembling grass I know 
The wild soul of the breeze ; 
The languor of each leaning bough, 
The quiet of the trees ; 
The revelry of hissing showers, 
And all the moods of thoughtful Flowers. 


. 
in 


Yes !—I can feel the Soul, the Mind, 
That breathes through Nature’s face—* 
To its expressions am not blind— 
Her mighty feelings trace— 
And yet o’er all there seem to reign 
Deep mysteries I can ne’er explain ! 


A. D. 


a eel 
THE PALINGENESIA OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


Light has been identified with life from the most remote times. In the 
mysteries of the Chaldeans and Assyrians it was particularly distinguished 
as the more divine nature of man, as it was also the essence of divinity 
itself. “A divine nature,” says the preceptor Abammon in his answer 
to the epistle of Porphyry, ‘‘ whether it is allotted certain parts of the 
universe, such as heaven, or earth, or sacred cities and regions, or certain 
groves, or sacred statues, externally illuminates all these, in the same 
manner as the sun externally irradiates all things with its rays.” Again, 
it was part of the doctrines both of the ancient Ecyptians and of the Assy- 
rians, that the light of ditferent natures was distinct ‘The phasmato or 
laminous appearances of the gods,” says Jamblichus, “are uniform; those 
of demons are various; those of pin» are more simple than those of de- 
mons, but are subordinate to those of the gods; those of archangels ap- 
proximate in a greater degree to divine causes; but those of archons, if 
these powers appear to you to be the cosmocrators who gevern the sub- 
lunary elements, will be more various, but adorned in order; but if they 
are the powers that preside over matter, they will, indeed, be more va- 
ious, and more imperfect than those of the archons; and those of souls 
will appear to be all-various. And the phasmata, indeed, of the gods, 

vill be seen shining with salutary light; those of archangels will be ter- 
rible, and, at the same time, mild; those of angels will be more mild; 
those of demons will be dreadful; those of heroes are milder than those 
of demons; but those of archons, if their dominion pertains to the world, 
produce astonishment; but if they are material, they are noxious and 
Painful to the spectators ; and those of souls are similar to the heroic phas- 
mata, except that they are inferior to them.” 

though there is much in these views that is reposterous, still it is 
well worth while recording that on the very first dawn of mystical dog- 
mata, the souls of men were, in common with angelic and even divine 
_— held to be a lumineus nature, and that even then that condition 
po being had a received expression, which the Greeks simply designated 
5 patente, or appearances as contra-distinguished from bodies. The 
brews, with whom light was, as with all the biblical nations, an object 


of especial interest, were still almost the only people in the East with 
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whom that interest never degenerated into superstitious worship; yet 
even they spoke of light not only figuratively as “ the people who sat in 
darkness have seen a great light,” but, also, as a positive thing, as where 
Satan is spoken of as being transformed into an angel of light. (2 Cor. 
xi, 14.) The Hebrews, indeed, conceived yin” aud angels to be incor- 
oreal and invisible, but not immaterial, and supposed their essence to 
be ure air, or a subtile fire. All theologians do not, however, coincide 
in this view of the subject. The fact that angels are sometimes spoken of 
as eating and drinking, as when Abraham entertained three in the plains 
of Mamre, has sadly puzzled the curious in these matters. Milton, who 
was deeply versed in “ angelical” literature, treated the subject almost 
in a tone of derision. 
So down they sat, 

And to their viands fell; nor seemingly 

The angel, nor in mist, the common glose 

Of theologians ; but with keen dispatch 

Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 

{To transubstantiate: what redounds transpires 

Through spirits with ease. 

The manner, however, in which the Jews obviated the apparent dis- 
crepancy and the sense in which they understood such passages, is made 
obvious in the Apocryphal book of Tobit (xii., 19,) where the angel is 
made to say: “‘ It seems to you, indeed, as though I did eat and drink 
with you ; but I use invisible food which no man can see. 

The mystery which has from all times enveloped so obscure a subject 
as spiritual essentiality, assumed more of a poetical than of a philosophi- 


bunch of balm, he laid it under the tiles, which were yet warm with the 
summer’s heat, where it dried in the shade. But, it being in the month 
of September, the cold soon came, and contracted the leaves without ex- 
elling the volatile salts. They lay there till the following June, when 
fie chopped up the balm, put it into a glass retort, poured rain water 
upon it, and ed areceiver above He aftegwards heated it till the 
water boiled, and then increased the heat; whereupon there appeared, 
on the water, a coat of yellow oil, about the thickness of the back of a 
knife, and this oil shaped itself into the forms of innumerable balm-leaves 
which did not run one into another, but remained perfectly distinct and 
defined, and exhibited all the miarks that are seen in the leaves of the 
plant. Oecetinger says he kept the fluid some time, and showed it toa 
number of people. At length, wishing to throw it away, he shook it, and 
the leaves ran into one another with the disturbance of the oil, but re- 
sumed their distinct shape again as soon as it was at rest, the fluid form 
retaining the perfect signature. ® 
There is, however, an experiment which belongs to modern chemistry, 
which is more remarkable than what is recorded as having been observ- 
ed by the Swiss naturalist. This experiment consists in putting chloride 
of barium upon a plate, in a dark cellar, and placing the hand beneath it, 
when as soon as the warmth of the hand has penetrated the plate, the 
form of the hand is exhibited in phosphoric delineations on the upper sur- 
face of the plate. This experiment is not always successful. It appears 
that certain conditions of humidity in the atmosphere are essential to per- 
fect success, but it has so far ouqaaggod in the hands of scientific authori- 





cal character in the imaginative mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
The worship of the several kinds of Lares is acknowledged on all lands 
to have had its origin in the fear of spectres, Larve and Lemures ; and 
it was part of the mourning ceremony among the Romans not to light a | 
fire, such being, as well as excessive grief, offensivg to the manes or spirits 
of the dead. Virgil avails himself of this in his Vigorous account oi the 
defeat of the monster Cacus by Alcides. 
Pallida dis invisa ; superque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trépident que immisso lumine manes. 

The poetical Hell of the ancients was, however, peopled not only with 
shades and forms of various kinds, but had also a variety of states and 
conditions for the same manes. The general notion of death among the 
ancients was sad and gloomy ; they had scarce any thing in their philo- 
sophy of old, that successfully opposed itself to the fears of death ; hence 
they have nothing in their poetry that will even bear quotation by the 
side of the well-known and incomparable “ Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians ;” and they never failed more than when delineating heaven. 
Though the ideas of Virgil, on this subject, are somewhat preterable to 
those of Homer, still they are mean enough to be deserving of little or 
no more consideration than, as in the case of Daute’s descriptions, are due 
to them for their sole poetical merits. Virgil’s idea of Elysium appears 
almost to have been borrowed from the mamer in which the common 


| and 
said, y ; c 
| ascends like a spirit, perfect in form, but void of substance ;’ 


ties as to fully test the fact, whit#Pas nothing at all supernatural in it, 
simply demonstrates what Oetinger had previously felt when he 
‘the earthy husk remains in the retort, whilst the volatile essence 
’ only in this 
latter experiment the heat communicated by the hand to the chloride of 
barium, appears to give rise to certain luminous emanations, which seize 
at the same time the form of that which gave them birth. It is not more 
extraordinary that the light emanating fom the human body should at 
times, or under favourable circumstances, exhibit the form from which 
it is derived, than that the hand should be repeated in chemical emana- 
tions taking place on the epposite side of a plate, or in the reproduction 
of the forms of plants from their ashes, as practised by the alchemists of 
old. 

There are a sufficient number of these cases of reproduction of the hu- 
man form on record, some of them also sufficiently satisfactorily attested 
as to entitle them to at least a certain degree of attention and considera- 
tion. A singular oceurrence which took place at Colmar, in the garden 
of the poet Pteffel, has been made inn known by various writings. 
The following are the essential facts. The poet being blind, had <r 
ed a young clergyman, of the evangelist church, as amanuensis. effel, 
when he walked out, was supported and led by this young man, whose 
name was Billing. As they walked in the garden, at some distance from 
the town, Pteffel observed that, as often as they passed over a particular 





people at Rome used, in his time, to pass their holidays on the banks of 
the Tiber ; and Ovid, like a boon companion that he was, superadded 
the luxuries of eating and drinking. With minds so constituted, the 





manes were not only luminous, but they were, also, silent, pale, black, 
shadowy, mournful, obscure, dire, wandering, irate, hostile, terrific, mi- 
serable, or pious, happy, and blest. In Tartarus, where the most impious 
and guilty of mankind were punished, and which region is described as 
three times more gloomy than the obscurest night, the manes were appa- 
rently only either dark, or pale, or gloomy. 

As the astrologers of old laid the foundations of modern astronomical 
science, so the alchemists of early times, although persecuted by the 
Cwsars (more expecially by Dioclesian and Augustus, who ordered all 
their books to be burnt), opened the career of true chemical research. 
As with astrology, also, so in the case of alchemy, the objects sought to 
be obtained were often of so chimerical and mystical a character, as to 
throw discredit upon all investigations whatsoever. Every step made in 
positive and material discovery has an inevitable and a somewhat grievous 
tendency to alienate the mind from more spiritual research. Hence it is, 
that at the outburst of their studies, many young medical men, for the 
first time irreverently handling and examining what had been an object 
of previous dread, imbibe the most sceptical ideas. Hence it is also, that 
in the progress of positive astronomical and chemical science, astrology 
and alchemy have been discarded as ridiculous and contemptuous fields of 
research. 

_ One of the most remarkable phenomena of the progress of civlisation, 
is its materialistic tendency. This hasbeen constantly the case ever since 
Bacon supplanted the dialectic method of arriving at_ the knowledge of 
truth by the inductive. The man of pure science in the present day ac- 
tually despises all that is not made cognisant to his senses by observation 
or experment; but ther founder of the philosophy of induction did not 
discard observation as a méntal process as well as of the senses, and he 
never lost sight of the triple objects of all philosophy, “God, nature, and 
mah.’ It is very doubtful whether in this great pride of the progress of 
a peculiarly material science, we have net leak much by the callousness 
which is thereby induced to all that is spiritual. By philosophers, all 
that does not appertain to the former is disregarded as fanciful, or despis- 
| edas superstitious; he who would still indulge in thoughts of a less ma- 
terial nature, mustshield himself with the dictum of a poet, that there are 


spot, the arm of Billing trembled, and he betrayed uneasiness. On being 
questioned, the young man reluctantly confessed that, as often as he pass- 
ed over that spot, certain feelings attacked him which he could not con- 
trol, and which he knew well, as he always experienced the same in 
passing over any place where human bodies lay buried. He added, that 
at night, when he came near such places, he saw supernatural appear- 
ances. Pfetfel, with the view of curing the youth of whathe looked on 
as a fancy, went that night with him to the garden. As they approached 
the spot in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble light, and when still near- 
er, he saw a luminous ghost-like figure floating over the spot. This he 
described as a female form, with one hand laid across the body, theother 
hanging down, floating in the upright posture, but tranquil, the feet only 
a hand’s-breadth above the soil. Pfeffel went alone, as the young man de- 
clined to follow him, up to the place where the figure was said to be, and 
struck about in all directions with his stick, besides running actually 
through the shadow; but the figure was not more affected than a flame 
would have been ; the luminous form, according to Billing, always re- 
turned to its original position after these experiments. Many things were 
tried during several months, and numerous companies of ye oe were 
brought to the spot, but the latter remained the same, and the ghost-seer 
adhered to his serious assertion, and to the opinion founded on it, that 
some individual lay buried there. At last, Pfetfel had the place dug up. 
Ata considerable depth was found a firm layer of white lime, of the 
length and breadth of a grave, and of considerable thickness, and when 
this haa been broken into, there were found the bones ef a human being. 
It was evident that some one had been buried in the place, and covered 
with a thick layer of quick lime, as is often done in times of pestilence. 
The bones were removed, the pit filled up, the iime mixed and scattered 
abroad, and the surface again made smooth. When Billing was now 
brought back to the place, the phenomena did not return, and the noctur- 
nal spirit had for ever disappeared. 

This story excited much interest in Germany, because it came from the 
most truthful man alive, and theologians and psychologists attempted 
various explanatious. It appears, however, to have been a case of evolu- 
tion of light after death, accompanied by palingenesia, or the reproduc- 
tion of the original form. This -phenomena of Tuminous apparitions has” 
given rise to a deal of thoughtless ridicule. Grose, whom Dr. Hibbert 
quotes with peculiar satisfaction, says, “I cannot learn that ghosts carry 





things which are not yet met with in our philosophies. 

_ There, are, however, exceptions to this, for it appears that at the meet- 
ing of naturalists, held at Stuttgard in 1834, a Swies savant revived the 
subject of the Palingenesia of the alchemists, with a receipt for an ex- 
periment of that kind, extracted from a work by Oetinger, called 
“Thoughts on the Birth and Generation of Things.” This so called 
Palingenesia, from Palin Geno, to be produced again, was the art of re- 
producing from the ashes of an object the form which it originally pos- 
sessed. . du Chesne, a distinguished chemist of his time, relates that 
he was first shown by a Polish physician of Cracow certain phials con- 
taming ashes, which, when duly heated, exhibited the forms of various 
plants. Asmall obscure cloud was first observed, which gradually took 
ina defined form, and presented to the eye a rose, or whatever plant or 
flower the ashes consisted of. M. Du Chesne, however, had never been 
able to repeat the experiment, though he had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to do so; but at length he succeeded, by accident, in the fol- 
lowing manner —having for some purpose extracted the salts from some 
burnt nettles, and having left the lye outside the house all night to cool, 
in the morning he found it frozen; and to his surprise, the form and 
figure of the nettles were so exactly represented on the ice, that the liv- 
ing plant could not be more perfect. Delighted at this discovery, he sum- 
moned M. de Luynes, parliamentary councillor, to behold this curiosity ; 
from whence, he says, they both concluded that when a body dies, its 
ferm or figure still resides in its ashes. Kircher, Van Helmont, Digby, 
aad others, are said to have practised this art of resuscitating the forms 
of plants from their ashes. 


tapers in their hands, as they are sometimes depicted, though the room 
in which they appear, even when without fire or candle, is frequently 
said to be as light as day.” 

Mr. Charles Ollier, in a little work just published on the “ Fallacy of 
Ghosts, Dreams, &c.,” makes the invisibility of ghosts by daylight his 
fundamental argument against the existence of such. The grand phan- 
tom of Hamlet’s father, he says, “faded on the crowing of the cock.” 
“The fact is,” continues Mr. Ollier, “that laughter is death to ghosts; 
and what but laughter would attend the appearance of one of them, at 
noon, in Pall-mall? Lord Byron fancied he saw a phantom of a black 
friar at Newstead Abbey ; but to use his own language, it 


Appeared, 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 


It would be the very triumph of the world of spirits if one of them 
could maintain its pretensions in the eye of day. This would settle all 
doubt. But no; they do not dare such an issue: they know ‘a trick 
worth two of that.’”’ 

It is impossible to approve either the manner or the logic with which 
so serious a question is disposed of in the above quotation. It is true 
that Mr. Ollier has antecedents for the position he takes, but the argument 
has always been advanced in a less irreverent manner. So also Mr. 
Ollier has a precedent for saying that “any man must be an insufferable 
egotist who claims in his own case an especial and divine interposition 
to ward off calamities which in the vast majority of his fellow-creatures 
fall without warning, and without even a suspicion of their liability to 
them. A beliet in God's superintending providence is injured by nothing 





The Italians havea proverb which says, Non t fidiare al alchemista 
pavero o medico amalato, and the above experiences will doubtlessly be 
set down by many as among those artifices and impostures which caused 
althemy to be derided, as ars sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, medium 
laborare, et finis mendicare. The experiment of Vetinger’s was also the 
résult of accident. A woman having brought to the philosopher a large 





more than by giving credence to so-called partial and exclusive manifes- 
tations of it.” Yet Mr. Ollier has not perceived that by advocating such 
a doctrine he annihilates all belief in a special providence! aa 
But to return to the case of luminous apparitions, it is surely within 
the experience, or at least the knowledge of most, that light of a faint 
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description is only visible in the dark. The coal and iron works of Wed- 


nesbury, when seen at night-time, present a vast scene of illumination, 
while in the broad daylight even the strongest flames issuing from the 
chimneys are not visible. How much more 80 must this be the case with 
the delicate phosphorescent light emanating from the human body? The 
notion so available to those who satisfy themselves with scoffing without 
inquiring, that broad daylight banishes apparitions, betrays a want of 
familiarity with the natural laws, which the great poet, as usual, has not 
shown in the expressions put into Horatio’s mouth. What would be 
thought of a philosopher who should say of the stars that fade away 
before the brightness of daylight, “ It would be the very triumph of the 
world of stars if one of them could maintain its i mama in the eye of 
day. But no; they do not dare such an issue: they know ‘a trick worth 
two of that.’”’ 

A gentleman, of the name of Dorrien, of most excellent character and 
amiable dispositien, who was tutor in the Carolina Colleges at Brunswick, 
died there in 1746, and immediately previous to his death, he sent to re- 
quest an interview with another tutor, of the name of Hofer, with whom 
he had lived on terms of friendship. Hofer obeyed the summons, but 
came too late; the dying man was already in the last agonies. After a 
short time, rumours began to circulate that Herr Dorrien had been seen 
by different persons about the college ; but as it was with the pupils that 
these rumours originated, they were supposed to be mere fancies, and no 
attention whatever was paid to them. At length, however, one night, as 
Hofer was going through the college, as it was his customary duty to 
ascertain that all the scholars were in bed, and that nothing irregular was 
going on — them, he saw, to his great amazement, Herr Dorrien 
seated in one of the ante-rooms. On the following day, he related this 
circumstance to the professor of mathematics, Oeder, who, of course, 
treated the thing as aspectral illusion. He, however, consented toaccom- 
pany Hofer on his rounds the ensuing night, satisfied that he should be 
able either to convince him it was a mere chaning, or else a spectre of 
flesh and blood who was playing him a trick. They accordingly went at 
the usual hour; but no sooner had the professor of mathematics set his 
foot in the room where the apparition had been before seen, than he 
exclaimed, 

‘“‘ By Heavens, it is Dorri¢n himself!” 

Unfortunately, neither of the gentlemen, although they contemplated 
the figure for some time, had the courage to address or approach it. 
After this the apparition visited Professor Oeder several times in his own 
apartment, and it was always made visible by a light that proceeded from 
itself. Annoyed at such a visitation, the professor burnt a light in his 
room, and had also some one with him every night. He gained this ad- 
vantage by the light, that he saw nothing, but he heard noises that 
sufficiently intimated the presence of his nocturnal visitor. At length, 
these also diminishing, ha, oe with both light and bedfellow, 
when the apparition re-appeared, nor was it quieted till the professor, 
by studying its wishes, was enabled to satisfy the restless spirit. 

In the interesting story of the apparition that appeared to the only 
daughter of Sir Charles Lee, previous to her death, and which is quoted 
by Dr. Hibbert from Beaumont’s “ World of Spirits,’’ with the remark 
that no reasonable doubt can be placed on the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, as it was drawn up by the Bishop of Gloucester, from the recital of 
the young lady’s father, the presence of the apparition was, in a similar 
manner, indicated by light. ‘“’Wherenpor the young lady, who was in 
bed, knocking for her maid, who presently came to her, and she asked, 
‘Why she left a candle burning in her room?’ The maid answered that 
she had left none, and that there was none but what she had bronght 
with her at that time ; then she said it must be the fire; but that was 
quite out, adding, she believed it was only a dream, whereupon Miss 
Lee answered, it might be so, and composed herself again to sleep until 
the apparitien returned.” 

Mrs. Crowe relates a case that came under her personal knowledge, of 
the servants in a country-house in Aberdeenshire, hearing the door-bell 
ring after their mistress had gone to bed; on coming to open it, they saw 
through.a window that looked into the hall that it was quite light, and 
that their master, Mr. F., who was at the time absent from home, was 
there i his travelling-dress. They ran to tell their mistress what they 
had seen; but when they returned all was dark, and there was nothing 
unusual to be discovered. That night Mr. F. died at sea, on his voyage 
to London. In the actual state of knowledge, it is possible to understand 
the re-appearance at the time of death or after death, by the force of will 
of the palingenesia at a favourite spot, or in a wished-for presence, but it 
it is not so easy to account for apparitions appearing habited as at the time 
of death, or, as sometimes occurs, in their more usual habits. Mrs. Crowe 





relates an incideut of a more simple character. A gentleman some time 
ago awoke in the middle of a dark winter's night and perceived that his 
room was as light as if it were day. He awoke his wile and mentioned 
the circumstance, saying he could not help apprehending that some mis- 
fortune had occurred to his fishing-boats, which had put to sea. The 
boats were lost that night. 

A circumstance of the same kind occurred within the writer’s experi- 
ence. A gentleman lost a young child in the morning. The body was 
taken down stairs and laid out im a front parlour, with only the blinds 
drawn down upon the street. In the evening the gentleman went out to 
register his child’s death, and he took with him his eldest son, an intelli- 
gent boy of ten years of age. On there return they both observed a very 
bright light in the room where the body lay. They stopped and looked 
atit a moment. ‘“ Mamma is with little Johnny,” remarked the boy, 
thinking it must be a caudle inthe room. The gentleman thought so also, 
although the light appeared to be of adifferent character, but said nothing. 
On entering the house, however, no one was in the room, which was in 
perfect darkness, nor had any one been in for some time. 

Most persons have heard the story of the radiant Boy, seen by Lord 
Castlereagh, an apparition which the ownerof the castle admitted te have 
been visible to many others. Dr. Kerner mentions a similar fact, where- 
in an advocate and his wife were awakened by a noise and a light, and 
saw a beautiful child enveloped by the sort of glory that is seen surround- 
ing the head of saints. There never was, says Mrs. Crowe, perhaps a 
more fearless human being than Madame Gottlried, the empoisonneurse of 
Bremen; at least, she felt no remorse, she feared nothing but discovery ; 
and yet, when after years of successful crime she was at length arrested, 
she related, that soon after the death of her first husband, Miltenburg, 
whom she had poisoned, as she was standing, in the dusk of the evening, 
in her drawing-room, she suddenly saw a bright light hovering at no 
| sy distance from the floor, which advanced towards her bed-room 

oor and then disappeared. This phenomenon occurred on three succes- 
sive evenings. On another occasion she saw a shadowy appearance 
hovering near her, “ Ach! denke ich, das ist Miltenburg, seine Erschein- 
ung! Alas, thought I, that is the apparition of Miltenburg!’’ Yet this 
did not withhold her murderous hand. 

That apparitions, which have to depend upon their being visible to a 

feeble light emitted by themselves, should not be visible in daylight, is 
consistent with all known natural laws; that when visible they should 
be seen by not one person only, but by two or more, has been evinced in 
several instances just given, and which might be almost infinitely multipli- 
ed. Inthe case which came under our own experience, the boy knew 
nothing about ghosts or apparitions, nor did he apprehend such. Yet still 
it is certain that the receptivity of persons, that is to say, the susceptibili- 
ty of their senses, to determine the presence of apparitions, varies very 
much, and varies even in the same individuals at different times. We 
particularly instanced this in the case related by Baron von Reichenbach, 
and recorded in an essay on the Evolution of Light from the Human 
Body, published in No. 75 of Ainsworth’s Magazine. There are, it only 
remains for us to observe, in this well-attested fact of the evolution of 
light from living bodies, from bodies at the period of death and after 
death, as also in the facts of light playing over graves, so many circum- 
stances that are explicable by natural laws; so we have now also seen 
is the case to a great extent with the potency existing in nature to impress 
those lights with the form of the object itself; and although all the phe- 
nomena accorded to have accompanied the presence of luminous appari- 
tion will not admit of a ready explanation in the present state of inquiry, 
still surely it is wiser and more philosophical to grapple with such diff 
culties, and to endeavour to thow the light of science and of reason upon 
them, than to scoff and to ridicule at what one cannot understand. The 
world at large will never be prepared to treat of the subject of appari- 
tions without prejudice, till it has learnt no longer to consider them as 
supernatural things. There is nothing supernatural to Him who gave 
life and who takes it away from want Monthly Magazine. 





MRS. FOGARTY’S TEA-PARTY. 


The lady rejoicing in this sonorous appellation resided in a small tewn 
in one of the midland counties. She was a widow in easy circumstances 
and a comfortable house, eminently sociable in her habits and devote 
heart and soul to the several gaieties of the place. Tea-parties were her 
forte, with a — supper and a tumbler of punch for the gentlemen be- 
fore starting. ut the souchong <_ of the affair was what she loved. 

hyson, and the conflict of cups and 


She gloried in the dispensation o 





Che Albion. 


saucers was music to her ear (she was slightly deaf, by the way.) She 
had no great opinion of coffee-drinkers, I suspect ; for although her seem- 
ing politeness caused her to ask her guests whether they preferred * tay- 
tay or coffee-tay,” yet it required but little penetration to see what an- 
swer she expected. Mrs. Fogarty was a gentlewoman of a certain age, 
of prominent features, and a dry brown wig. She affected the snuff- 
colour in her choice of silks, but had commonly a showy riband in her 
cap, the alternate change of which from green to ellow had the most 
striking variation in her costume. Domiciled with Mrs. Fogarty was a 
nephew, Mr. Denis Fo —a young man of forty-five, or better—a tall, 
gaunt, long-visaged fellow of enormous features, hy a amplitude of 
black whitbets and aConnaught brogue. He seldom spoke, and never 
more than a word or two at a time; buat what he did say, was emphatic, 
and delivered in a voice like agony. Let who would be talking, or 
however large or nvisy the party, his observation was sure to tell 
not only on your ear, but your nervous system. He drove his word 
or two through the conversation like a wedge; and when he raised his 
voice, you felt a tingling at your fingers’s ends like the touch of a galvan- 
ic wire. Generally, his remarks had no reference to the conversation. I 
do not remember that I ever saw him laugh ; and if at this time of day I 
were promised such an exhibition, I should prefer to witness it through a 
telescope, with my ears stopped. I once went fishing with him. It was 
at the rapids on the Shannon, a few miles above Limerick. The wind 
blew so strongly against us that we could with difficulty throw the lines, 
in, and were looking about for some means of crossing over. In this emer- 
gency, Denis hailed a man working on a hill, on the opposite side, when 
the following short conversation took place :— 

Denis—* Whisper.” . 

The man (rising from his work) “‘ What’s this ?” 

Denis—“ Will r ford the stream anywhere here ?” 

Man—* Bedad ye may, but ye’ll be drownded.” 

Denis—“ Is there a boat at all?” 

Man—-~‘ Faith there is—Fad’s boat beyant.” 

Denis—“ How will I get the boat across ?”’ 

Man—* Divle a know [ know. Fad’s at the fair, and the boat locked.’ 

Denis—“ Anyhow, I’ll ford it.” ; 

Man—* Sure ye ought to thry’ (quietly resuming his work). 

In this instance, the “ whisper” of my friend Denis overcame not only 
the opposing wind, but the distance, and the roar of the intervening 
river. 

The tea-party I set out todescribe consisted of three or four very good- 
looking young ladies, and as many mammas; the priest of the parish—a 
smooth, quiet, fat-jowled gentleman, carefully shaved above the ears, 
wearing a tight white handkerchief round his neck, a sort of single- 
breasted black surtout, with stand-up collar, and buttoned to the chin, 
grey shorts, and bl@ck boots to the knee. The only other male was a nice 
young man at a small eaggetipe ey. Ambrose Cassan—who did the 
amiable to the ladies generally, and to the young and pretty ones in par- 
ticular. He said soft things, and affected the sentimental; and Mrs. Fo- 
garty said he wasa“ pot’; healso sang “ When first I met thee warm 
and young,” and was decidedly an acquisition atasoirée. Mrs. Fogarty’s 
man-servant, or “ tea-boy,” as he was called, was-one Thady Falls, a 
short, sturdy fellow, with a red bullet head, high cheek bones, and a pro- 
jecting under-jaw. He had not been very long in the establishment, for 
Mrs. Fogarty had a way of changing her servants frequently ; and at this 
time Thady (the 4 is not pronounced) was not of sufficient standing to 
understand his mistress’s ways; and being naturally a blunt fellow, blurt- 
ed out the family secrets before compafiy, in a way which was amusing to 
the hearers, though it sometimes happened that, to be listeners in general, 
they heard some things not very complimentary to themselves. 

Small men are apt to make the most of themselves under any circum- 
stances; and I believe that Thady Falls would have suffered any incon- 
venience rather than turn up the legs or the sleeves of the livery, which 
being inherited trom his predecessor, a youth of tall stature, was conse- 
quently much too large for him. The consequence was, that as he hand- 
ed round the cake and muffins, not even the tips of his thumbs could be 
seen, leading the spectator to imagine that his arms terminated in plates 
instead of hands. 

Mrs. Fogarty was a hard task-mistress, for she required her servants to 
forget as well as to remember, and she was not easily put aside from her 
purpose, as the following circumstance will show :— 

“Thady, the kettle—you’re sure it boils.” 

“Faith, ma’am, it does; I seen it myself.” 

“* Well, put it on a while longer; I like to see the smoke of it. 
hold it on for fear it would fall—sure it might scald Mr. Rafferty.” 

“‘Divil a fear; sure he’s his boots an.” 

“Ah, what are you dancing about for, like a goose on a hot plate? It’s 
like a joint of meat you are, turning round and round.” 

“By me soul, it’s mate I am, thin, divil a doubt of it, and a roasting I’m 
getting, anyhow. Will I wet the tay, ma’am?” 

‘“* Well, you’re mighty tender all at once. Sure you can’t mind a trifle 
of heat like that?” 

“ Hate !—faith, hate’s no name for it. 
Will I wet the tay, ma’am ?” 

“Hold on a while till it smokes at the spout. 
fected, Falls.” 

“Well, thin, it’s time for me, roasting before a kish o’ turf, and the 

smalls sticking to me. Will I wet the tay, ma’am?” 

“Wait awhile, Thady; sure the tay wouldn't i 

“By my soul, I’ll open meself this way, Will I wet the tay now, 
ma’am?”’ 

“ A while longer, Falls. Ah, why will you turn your back? 
dip your skirts in the fire, so you will.” 

“ Blood an’ ouns, will I wet the tay now, ma’am ?” 

“ Just acup, Falls, to draw it. Ah, will you mind what you’re doing, 
flourishing the kettle round Mrs. Molloy. I believe it’s mad you are, 
shifting your hands about. Can’t you hold it steady, and fill up the pot?” 

“It’s aisy to say hould it steady, and it red hot.” 

“Now you're taking the skirt of your coat to it; you’re destroying the 
livery, so you are. Well, indeed, Falls, you’re a strange man. But what’s 
this? Sure it’s milk you've brought me instead of crame.” 

Thady (stooping confidentially) —“ Well, faith, ma’am, you tould me milk 
yourself.” 

“ Indeed, Thady, I tould you no such thing; I said crame for the party.” 

Thady (with great earnestness) —*“ You tould me milk, I’ll be upon my 
oath to it.” 

« Ah, not at all; you’re strangely inattentive, Falls.”’ 

“By me sowl, I was attending to all you said ; sure you were talking 
all the time I was rubbing the waither; Kit Slane heard you. Says yeu, 
milk willdo. Why should I get crame? Sure I wouldn’t make a stren- 
ger of Mrs. Molloy and the Greers. There’s on’y the officer, says yeu, 
he’ll be sitting by Miss Killally. Ah, what'll he know about milk or 
crame? Sure it’s a purty girl he comes for, not tay. Faith, I most forgot 
Ambrose Cassan, says you. Ah, poor Ambrose, says you, he’s a pét; it’s 
hard to say whether he knows a cup from a taypot, wid his rhymes and 
his songs; sure it’s draming he is mostly.” 

It is unnecessary to state what effect sucha conversation produced upon 
the hearers, being all the time under the necessity of concealing their mer- 
riment. Handkerchiefs, hoods, boas, shawls, and all other accidental im- 
pediments, were held over their mouths; but still a giggling girl would 
now and then betray herself, and it required all the tact of her neighbours 
to turn off the joke in any but the right direction. Meantime Denis Fo- 
garty sat, the picture of gravity and silence, only occasionally broken by 
his gong-like voice roaring “Thade!”—he made one syllable of it—to 
minister to his wants. 

But our hostess was a model of attentive politeness. 

‘Is the tay to your mouth, Mrs. Shanahan ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I beg the fever of another lump.” 

‘“‘ Then sweeten yourself, Mrs. Shanahan.” 

“ Hurry with the sugar, Thady. Are you right incrame, ma’am? (Ah, 
Falls! Falls! 

“Quite, indeed, Mra. Fogarty. Were you in the shees to day, ma’am ’” 

“Ts it the car ye mane? Indeed we were. Sure Falls drove us, ard 
"most scraped me off again a kish of turf. It’s careless he is, indeed.” 

“ THADE, THE TOAST.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Fogarty, your tea’s superior. Where do you get it?” 

“At Kinahan’s, ma’am. What's they call it, Denis ?” 

“Fokien Bohay.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Rafferty, won’t you thry a dish of it; sure it’s greatly fe 
voured.” 

_ ‘Well, indeed, ma’am, I’m sure you wouldn’t seduce me out of 
night’s rest, Mrs. Fogarty; I’d be tossing about in a fever with halfa 
dish. I's surprising the etfect it takes of me, ma’am, especially late.” 

“Will I fetch his riverence the materials, ma’am ?” 

“ Wait a while, Thady; you’re mighty handy. Better for you; look 
where you singed the coat tails when you curtsied into the fire. Indeed 
the livery won’t last you long with your strange ways, Falls. Now Miss 
Greer’s cup, Thady; now the muffins to the officer. Will I milk it, my 
dear, or would you prefer doing it yourself? (Aside.) You're lookiug 
beautiful, so you are. That’s a sweet thing, that tabinet. Mrs. Lynch 
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made that; sure I know her cut. Hastn’t she given you a great skirt 
and you don’t want it. You have nine breadthe there, all out. Miss Kil. 
lally, were you along the canal to-day? Indeed, I was sure it was you. 
( Aside.) That’s the bonnet ra wore; Mr. Killally brought you frem 
Dublin. Faith, I knew it. I seen who you bad with you. What did he 
say toit? Sure you can’t pe py from that villin.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Fogarty, he c it a coal-scuttle.”’ 

“Well then, apon my honour and word, it’s ashame for him, and a 
prettier shape never came out of Dame-street. Better for him to make 
= a present of another, to see which you liked best. Well, what did 

e say?” 

“6 Todeed he said the present fashion was never meant for pretty faces 
and it was a shame to shut up my black satin hair in a great box.” ‘ 

“Well, faith, it’s you has beautiful hair; you can sit upon it. Is it 
black satin? Well, indeed, it shines almost like your eyes. ( Whisper.) 
Did he say anything particular ? But why would you mind me? 

— * * 

“Then came the break-up, the shawling, the bonneting, the walk 

home. ’—Paddiana. 


THE PET PIG. 


He had a tenement to himself, near the door, which he used apparent- 
ly only as a sleeping agrees, or occasional boudoir, preferring to be- 
stow the greater part of his leisure upon the family in the house. Poor 
fellow, he was in happy ignorance of the coming rent-day ; perhaps the 
near approach of this anniversary might have accounted for the on 
with which he was treated, his fat and jovial condition, and the indul- 
gence extended to all his little whims. But in spite of all entreaty and 
remonstrance, they turned him out on the sportsman's entrance, though 
the expulsion was not effected without a great many hard words in Irish, 
and the cuffs and pushings of the whole family. In vain did I protest 
that I desired to be made no stranger of—that i wanted to take pot-luck 
with the pig—it was of no avail, out he must go. It is so invariably ; they 
disown their old chum, as we cut a seedy friend when a grand acquain- 
tance comes up—it is the way of this bad world. At once they all rise 
upon him, as if he were an intruder; “ Go-’long out of this, what the de- 
vil brings ye here ?” as ifhe ever was anywhere else! they open upon him 
at full cry ; and even the toddling children, who had been at bed and 
board with him all their lives, gives him a dig in his fat ribs as he passes. 
But, nature has armed him for passive resistance, he has nothing about 
him to lay hold of—his ears are out of the way, and his tail is a mere 
tailet, affording the assailant little or no help in the scuffle. Besides, he 
has a voice that few nerves can stand; he is, moreover, the father of artful 
dodgers—to show him the door is fruitless courtesy, into the bedroom he 
will go with pleasure; or to the closet; or under the table; or to the 
dresser; but he has no eye for the doorway; neither can his snout be 
steered for it, by any combination of ingenuity. 

In this instance he did not belie his race, but the allies were too many 
for him—so, making up his mind for a dash, he charged under the table, 
and etfected his retreat.— Paddiana. 


eS 
COLONY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The agitation in favour of this colony increases every day. Besides 
books written for the express purpose of attracting emigrants, extracts 
from the local papers are industriously circulated, and it is sought on all 
hands to impress upon the public mind of England that South Australia 
is a perfect paradise both of capitalists and labourers. For our part, we 
mean neither to join nor resist the clamour. All we desire is, that the 

yeople should not, on the one hand, allow themselves to be carried away 
i representations that, however true at the moment, may turn out to 
have no permanent trath, or, on the other hand, remain obstinately blind 
to their own interest, through misgivings that are inapplicable to the 
altered circumstances of the time. In short, we donot want to dissuade 
our countrymen from leaping, but we would have them look beforehand ; 
we would have them measure the space with their eye, and inquire calm- 
ly into the causes of the failure or success of preceding adventurers. 

” When the colony in question was first planted, the prosperity of New 
South Wales and Tasmania was atitsheight. The sheep of Spain and 
Saxony were naturalised on the shores of the Pacific, and a great com- 
merce established in woo]. In New South Wales, the settlers had spread 
themselves over the country in quest of pasture ; and in Tasmania, where 
the surface was more limited, they had recourse to re-emigration to the 
mainland, and the rich plains of Port Philip were soon dotted with their 
flocks and herds. At the opposite angle of the new continent, the north- 
west, Swan River colony had been planted; but this did not turn out so 
well. The great object had been to get out capital, and men to work it, 
in what was supposed to be a boundless field; and with this view, free 
grants of land were lavishly, given, at the rate of forty acres for every three 
pounds expended in goods and implements, or in conveying labourers. 
When the emigrants arrived, however, which they did in great numbers— 
most of them tempted by the idea of getting estates for nothing—they 
found that the only land as yet explored was on the banks of the river, 
where there was not room for half of them; and the timid or the impa- 
tient, therefore, set forth to seek a new home in the other Australian set- 
tlements. ’ 

But the calamity of Swan River was at once a gain and a warning to 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and Port Phillip: a gain, because they thus 
obtained an increase both of hands and capital, and a warning, because 
it demonstrated that the system of colonising by means of indiscriminate 
grants of laud was radically bad. And this question now became a very 
important one to the prosperous sheep-farmers of these settlements, for 
business was increasing, aud wages high. “ It does not appear, ” remarks 
a shrewd observer, “ that the labourers themselves had any objection to 
this state of affairs;”* but the farmers had ot course the command of the 
press, and the rag So that their large protits were diminished by high 
wages, soon rang throughout the parent ccuntry. If we could only have 
servants, thought they, as cheap as at home, we should get on famously ; 
and some of them, in order to neutnalisethe “injustice ” complained of, 
actually hired labour for a term of years before the men left England. 
But when the men reached Australia, their views changed. Why should 
we, said they, be thesvle step-children of fortune? Have we come to the 
antipodes merely to escape from hunger at home? Have we not the 
same right as our employers to a profitable return upon our capital, the 
only capital we possess—industry ! And the end of it was, that the mas- 
ters found they could not, even under a bargain, hold serfs in Australia 
more than in England, and that if they would obtain any thing better than 
mock service from their men, they must remunerate them at something 
approaching to the common standard of wages in the colony. 

The masters continued to make money, and to gruamble—to grumble 
because they did not make more money; and the thoughts of the inge- 
nious were given to the task of inventing & system of colonisation which 
should prevent capital from hurting itself as formerly, and bring out any 
quantity of willing labour at a low figure. In the midst of this ac 
ment, the South Australian scheme was brought forward, and ee 
with acclammations which our government could not whketnne ; e 
great territory lying between Port Philip and Swan River was pu a | 
sale in lots, at a fixed minimum rate, the whole proceeds to sa a e 
in conveying labourers from Great Britain; and for three years from so 
a continued tlow of emigration took place, the allotments — in “ mee 
and the new colonists doing athriving business in mo sees hase and s - 
of the lands they had come out to cultivate. But this o — cou . 
not go on. The neighbouring colonies continued ae wit 
food as long as their money lasted, but no longer} d Tel Ny Pi 1 nan 
seen in England not to answer; the price ot — a ere ia. 
stopped ; and the reckoning came. The gt 4 a a i ite 
out with the sanction of government were only kep age ki = 
tion by being employed by the local ——— in PB rant ys m 
otherwise pressing, in the capital of the settlement, elaide ; the and- 
jobbers were compelled to turn themselves into farmers ; and the lucky 
few who had invec*>d their capital in sheep and cattle were the only 
th. ivi i ommunity. : 

wines this terrible *peaction, South Australia appeared to get gradually 

into the precise position into which Swan River had subsided. In addi- 
tion to exporting wool, and even & little wheat, they expended their sur- 
plus grain in fattening their surplus sheep, 80 as to be able to trade in 
their tallow ; and although neither great consumers nor great producers 
they contrived to live sufficiently well, and owing to the very meee: 
ficance of their business, to escape ina great measure the ae 
crisis which soon after desolated the more flourishin settlements o 
Australia. But just when matters were resolving into this condition, a dis- 
covery was accidentally made, which gave a new impulse to the fortunes 
of the settlement. The soil was found to be rich in metallic ores. 

This is the report of a gentleman who came from Swan River on par 
pose to inquire into the truth of the good news, which soon — 
throughout Australia. “The whole colony isa mass of mineral wealth— 

r, lead, zi 1 sil > k d there is little doubt that 
copper, lead, zinc, and silver are known, an 0 Hoel 
quicksilver, gold, and precious stones abound. Quicksilver a oar 
found in colt quantities ; the opal and garnet are found ; and the 











every reason to infer the presence of gold. Copper and lead Fs Naa 
only mines worked at present. I have examine the two chief mines 
worked. The Kapunda, belonging to Messrs Bagot and Dutton, has 
shipped this season 1200 tons of ore, prodacing in ugland L,.25 per ton, 
and landed in England at a cost not exceeding L.19 per ton. 

The Barra Burra mine is the wonder of the world; it exceeds the ce- 
lebrated Pargo mines in the ratio ola million to one. The ore is seventy- 
five per cent. of metal, a pure oxide, requiring no flux to smeltit; a com- 
mon blacksmith’s forge producing sufficient heat to run the metal. The 
lode is seventeen feet wide, of vast extent, and is quarried out like stone, 
in immense masses, ten weeks’ workiug having sufficed to produce 
£1700 value of ore. It is impdssible to exaggerate when speaking of the 
minerals of this country. Iron was afterwards found to be as plentiful as 
copper. In one district it was collected on the surface, and so pure that 
the fracture of the ore resembled that of cast-iron. Copper was likewise 
frequently found cropping out of the ground in large rock-like masses ; 
silver was obtained in considerable quantities ; and the existence of tin 
was something more than suspected. And now came another very diffe- 
rent-looking substance, stumbled upon accidentally by some men who 
were working a copper vein. The ae is the account of it given in 
the Adelaide papers :—“ Surrounded and imbedded in dark chocolate-co- 
loured earth or gossen, were thick layers of a brighi-yellow metal, plia- 
ble to the touch, and evidently unconnected with the neighbouring 
copper. The vein was about two inches wide, giving metal in the pro- 

ortion of perhaps a quarter of an ounce to an inch, and showing a ten- 

ency to enlarge in size. We had the gratification to examine these spe- 
cimens, and we have since seen a much larger number from the same 
spot. They have been examined by Captain Frome, Captain Sturt, Mr. 

urr, deputy surveyor-g neral, Dr. Davy, and others, whose scientific and 
practical knowledge of mineralogy leave the fact without a doubt, that a 
most valuable mine of gold has been discovered.” 

These discoveries have had, as might be expected, a great effect upon 
the value of the land. In 1843, only 600 acres were sold by government, 
at about £1 per acre; while since then there have been lots of 20,000 
acres from £40 to £50 per acre, and in one instance £88, 15s. per acre. 
Nothing, in short, is wanted, according to the reports received from the 
colony, but hands to gather in its riches; aud for the want of this agency, 
crops of wheat are rotting in the ground, the carcases of innumerable 
sheep goiug to waste, and gems aud metals lying useless in the miue. 
What is wanted is simply hands, for heads may be dispensed with. Edu- 
cation is of no moment. Handicraft knowledge is comparatively a little 
thing ; and even good character and habitual industry are little more than 
dust in the balance. “Send us your paupers,” cry the eager s :ttlers, mad 
with the sacred thirst of gold: “grant to our longings the refuse of your 
workhouses—we will ourselves pay the expenses of their passage, and 
when once here, no fear but we shall get the work out of the laziest of 
them all!”” Then comes a tempting list of wages, from 6s. to 12s. per day, 
according to occupation; and from £25 to £70 per annum for farm and 
house servants. “I advise all,” says a new agitator,” “ who are willing 
to work, aud wish to improve their condition, to endeavour to obtain a 
passage out, either with their own cash, or through the emigration fund.” 

Now, as the demand of the colony for labourers has been supplied to 
the extent of some thousands during the last two years, and as at this mo- 
ment one-third of the large produce of the land sales is devoted to the 
transport of emigrants, we think it can scarcely be considered unreason- 
able if we inquire a little closely into the meaning of these outcries. We 
cannot forget that the very same outcries, from other quarters, gave birth, 
as we have related, to the colony itself; and we should be clearly satis- 
fied that the object is not the same in both. A labourer carries his indus- 
try to anew settlement, just as a capitalist does his money, with the 
view of obtaining a greater return for it than he could at home; and if 
the South Australian speculations are as beneficial as they are reported to 
be, they can well afford to continue the present rate of wages. _Is_this 
their intention? Or do they complain, not of the scarcity, but of the dear- 
ness of labour? And by offering to take our paupers off our hands, do 
they purpose glutting the labour market, so as to bring down prices ? 

The book we nave quoted last is a rambling and confused account of 
the settlement, from which may be collected, together with some infor- 
mation, a few facts that justify these questions. The Colonial Secretary 
in South Australia, for instance, remarks in 1846, that the high rate of 
wages now paid sufficiently indicates the insufficient supply in the 
labour market ; and as a corollary, it is said by another authority 
that mining operations are kept in check by the extreme demands 
of miners and others employed. In such a state of things, how 
are we to account for the prejudice Mr. Wilkinson mentions as pre- 
vailing against the colony, not in England, but on the spot itself ? 
“The South Australian newspapers,” says he. “complain, and with 
Justice, of the many frauds committed by persons proceeding 

to the colony in the emigrant vessels. They state that certain emi- 
grants, who obtain a free passage at the expense of the emigration fund, 
rendezvous at the port without any intention of settling in the colony, 
making use of the bounty simply as a means of trausport to their friends 
in the neighbouring settlements. The impropriety and injustice of the 
fund being used for such a purpose are obvious; for the money thus 
alienated and wasted has been paid by the South Australians on purpose 
to bring labour to their shores, where it is so much needed. It is a 
difficult to put a stop to the practice alluded to unless an agreement be 
entered into with the intending emigrants, making it obligatory upon 
them to pay back to the fund the price of their passage, in case they 
leave the colony before a certain time has elapsed. Such a bond would, 
I believe, at once arrest this scandalous mode of peculation.” It is surely 
a little strange that labourers actually arriving at this new Dorado, after 
a 81X months’ voyage, instead of being tempted by abundance and liberal 
wages, should ship themselves off immediately for places where there are 
neither gems nor metals to be had for the gathering ! 

Wo must not be understood, however, as being desirous of repressing 
emigration to this quarter. On the contrary, we would have it go on in 
a steady stream till wages and profits adjust themselves by degrees ; 
although we can see no legitimate reason for flooding the new couutry all 
at once. The passion for mining speculations has already acted injuriously 
upon agriculture, aud raised the prices of necessaries ; and this would 
hardly be amended, at least in the first instance, by the enormous increase 
demanded in the number of mouths. South Australia is at this moment, 
i one respect, in the condition of an old country ; it has not merely a 
means of feeding itself from its own productive resources, but a means of 
purchasing from other countries the comforts and luxuries of civilisation. 
Without this latter advantage no colony is worth a straw. Men do not 
cross the ocean to sink into savageism, but to enjoy in more abundance 
and security all that makes life desirable in an advanced state of society. 

ut we wish the resemblance to an old country to stop here. We wish 
the profits of labour to bear atair proportion to the profits of capital ; and 
we wish the tide of emigration, therefore, to continue setting steadily 
towards the colony, but not deluging it with a dependent population, ne | 
as we have at home. 

In this little colony L.1000 was raised in two days tor the distressed 
bean. a fact which speaks eloquently both of the pecuniary ease and 
generosity of the population. It is desired, however, by those who fancy 
they are not making money rapidly enough, to dilute and vitiate this popu- 
lation by un inundation from the English workhouses ; and the “ Morning 
‘Chronicle,’ catching up the cry from the mining speculators, proposes to 
draft at once ito Australia 200,000 paupers ! If South Australia, in com- 

liment to her mining prospects, Were to get even one-fourth of this num- 
ber, it would ¢reble her population, and bring down the rate of wages 
instantaneously aud permanently to the starving point. And this outcry 
it may be useful to observe, is raised in the very face of the experi- 
ment made in Canada, which is almost utterly ruined by pauper immi- 
gration. 

In old countries, the mining business is the most fluctuating and un- 
certain in the whole range of commerce; but there seems every reason 
to hope that in South Australia it will be a source of considerable wealth 
probably for many years to come, It must be remembered, however, 
that the colony is at the distance of half the world trom Europe ; that as 
yet it is destitute of coal; and that until the population be reduced to pau- 
perism and servage, it cannot possibly obtain cheap labour. Even if the 
principles of political economy, however, were there reversed—as is the 
case, in these singular regions, wiih some natural phenomena—we should 
still refuse to sacrifice the real well being of the new community for the 
mere acquisition of money. 

There is a good deal of practical information throughout Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s volume; and it can hardly fail to be useful to the intending emigrant 
who will read it with the caution we recommend. We have of late had 
a good deal in these columns about “life in the bush,” or we should be 
happy to extract an account of the way in which the solitary cattle-own- 
er passes his time. From his aceount, however— even if trom this alone 
ron 4. rt a that the grand thing needful for an emigrant 
~h y " ition is a wife. The married man,” says our author, ‘ has many 

great advantages over the siugle, aad his home (however homely it 


may be) will contrast favourably with the bachelor’s: not only is his 
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happiness enhanced, and his labour cheered, but besides this, an active 
woman does many things for her hasband which he can find neither time 
nor inclination to do for himself. I should say, therefore, to all settlers 
or intending emigrants, ‘ Get married before going out, as the cheaper and 
better course; but before you marry, tell your iutended the mode of life 
she may expect, that there be no surprise manifested when it is too late 
to change.’ Viewed only in a mercenary and politic light, the wife is a 
great saving to her husband: if he is poor, she cooks for him, makes and 
mends his clothes, keeps his house in order, looks after the poultry, and 
does a host of little things that he must unwillingly resign if deprived of 
her assistance. Thus she is a profit and a great help. ut when he re- 
turns fatigued with his daily labour (and people do not play out there)— 
when, weary and languid, he comes in sight of his hut—his heart warms 
at the comforts he knows he will meet; and the light shining through the 
crevices in the door, walls, and roof, cheers his very soul, and he feels 
happy that she—the preparer and crown of all this additional happiness 
—is anxionsly waiting to receive him. When he opens the door (no bolts 
or bars are wanted where there are no thieves or bushrangers), his clean 
hut and smoking supper (not mere potatoes and salt) make him think that, 
if he should be so unfortunate as to lose his present helpmate, he must 
either break his heart at once, or get married again directly. 

“ Equal inducements exists for the rich man to marry as for the poor. 
Though wealthy as Croesus, what would he be in the bush without a 
wite to cheer him in his misfortunes aud troubles, and double his joys by 
sharing them? In either case, a bachelor in those wilds is an object of 
pity. No place under the sun is better than Australia for observing the 
genuine bachelor; there he sits in his lonely hut, with his little ‘ notions,’ 
as the Yankees call them, ranged about; and if you pop upon him unex- 
pectedly, you find him, unless he keeps a servant, washing, mending, and 
ironing his own linen, making and baking his own bread, from which he 
hospitably turns to broil a chop for you with all the gravity of an old 
sodas every thing about hin looking as if it wanted a few children and 
a wife to rummage him about, and rub and round him into a sociable and 
‘happy man.’”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
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*“ NEVERBE POSITIVE.” 


“Very well, Morley, if that’s all, P’// swear to the fellow’s identity; 
I’ve not a shadow of doubt upon the subject,—none.” 

“Eh! What's that, Tom ?—Do what ?—swear to some man’s 
identity ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, the poacher we seized yesterday crossing the park. Morley 
has some qualmish doubts whether he is the man who escaped trom us 
in the scuffle the other night in the woods; and as we took him without 
arms or game, merely in the path of the lower coppice, he does not like 
to detain him unless he is quite certain of having the right man. After 
the mistake at Stanford it might be awkward, you know!” 

“ Ay, indeed! Sir John does well to pause; and if he is not as sure as 
that yonder bright sun now shines over us, he would do better to let the 
man go free.” 

“‘Go free! my dear uncle, only consider the game !—besides, I have no 
doubt at all, and I was present at the atfray.” 

“Well, if you have none,—no fraction of misgiving,—no suspicion, the 
very faintest, that you may be wrong,—then let justice take her course ; 
but if you have, stop while you can, and in Ged’s great name, Tom, let 
the man go.” 

The speaker, a fine old man, one of a race now wel! nigh extinct, the 
English country Squire, rose as he spoke from the seat he had taken up- 
on a fallen tree in his nephew’s park, and laid a hand upon the shou!der 
of each young man who stood by him :— 

“You wonder, boys, to hear a veteran sportsman plead thus for a sus- 
pected poacher, and [ dare say think me either superannuated or mad, 
but I have a warning memory ever present when I hear the question of 
identity discussed ; and when I tell you what it is, you will, I think, 
agree with me, that nothing less than a certainty so positive that itis impos- 
sible to hesitate, should make one man take that terrible oath which 
fastens upon another the perpetration of crime. 

“Forty years ago I was in the commission of the peace for this county, 
| and, a healthy active fellow of thirty, | was considered a somewhat use- 
| fal addition, even to a Bench then boasting some of the cleverest men in 
| the division as its magistrates. About ten miles from my place was the 
} family seat of the Whartons, occupied by the head of the race, a stern old 
man, who, with the possessions of a prince, lived the life of a miser. He 
had one child, a daughter. A most beautiful creature was Minnie Whar- 
ton; gentle and generous, graceful as a fairy, and blithe as a bird, no one 
ever looked upon without loving her; how she came to be the child of 
that miserable old min, Dame Nature has it among her whims to answer 
for. I said every one loved Minnie,—but I am wrong,—her father did 
not !—courteous as a high bred soldier of the ancient school he was al- 
ways, even in his austere parsimony, but he never forgave his daughter 
| the crime of not being a son, and so letting the broad lands of Wharton 
| pass away to a nephew he detested. Bitterly did Colonel Wharton and 
| his heir abhor each other:—some unusual clause in the deed of entail 








gave young Wharton a power of inquiry and supervision over the estates, 
—a very hateful right in a successor, and one needing to be most tender- 
ly exercised; but exerting it as Charles Wharton did, stretching such an 
obnoxious authority to its utmost limit, even a milder man than his uncle 
must have detested him. At last, when his hate was at its fullest, Minnie, 
who had been tor a few years in Scotland under the care of her mother’s 
family, came back to the Abbey; from being the pet and darling of her 
aunts, to the cheerless home of a penurious father, who scarcely exchang- 
ed a dozen words with her at a time. In her wanderings about the 
grounds she met her cousin, who, struck by her beauty, and guessing 
who she was, accosted her. They walked on, talking of pleasant things, 
and the first hour of peace and happiness Minnie had spent for some 
months now passed. When she returned to the Abbey, she would have 
named her companion to her father, but he was in one of his coldest 
moods, so her heart failed her, and she was silent. In this way on glided 
the summer; and no wonder that, before autumn leaves began to change, 
Charles and Minnie Wharton were pledged lovers, while now, for the 
first time when she confessed her innocent love, she learned the enmity 
subsisting between her father and lover. 

“*He hates me, Minnie, because all these wide acres must pass from 
you to me; but, oh, dearest and best! when I give them back to you, as 
their sweet mistress, burthened only with myself, he will learn to look 
kindly even upon me ;’ said Charles, as Minnie clung shivering to him, 
when he described the Colonel’s aversion, and the stormy scenes he had 
roused and revelled in. - 

“Thave often wondered how so gentle a being as Minnie could give her 
heart to such a man as her cousin; but women are strange inconsistencies, 
and I suppose his handsome face and figure won her girlish fancy. Heal- 
ways seemed to me a poet’s idea of a fallen angel embodied,—daring, 
haughty, bold and brave. Fearlessin danger, reckless of peril, but gentle 
as a child to her, tuning his deep and commanding voice into low and mu- 
sical words for her ear, perhaps there is little marvel that she was fasci- 
nated. It was agreed that he should see her father, confess their love, 
and ask her from him. 

“* Oh, I fear! I fear!’ said Minnie, covering her eyes with her hands, 
as if to shut out the image of her terrible parent. 

“*Why—why, my own love?—do you but say, Yes, and you shall be 
mine, in despite of father or fate! Minnie, be you but true, and you shall 
be my wite, though death stands in my path.’ And he drew the trembling 
girl nearer and closer to him, while she shuddered in his embrace as 
if some horrible foreboding crept over her. 

“The next day, at a wild gallop, the pace he always rode, young 
Wharton crossed his uncle’s park, and throwing the reins upon‘ his horse's 
neck, to wander where he listed, entered the old Abbey Hall, and in a 
few minutes stood before the Colonel. What was spoken at that stormy 
interview none can tell; but that it was such, the loud tones of the speak- 
ers, and their faces ghastly with passion, too plainly revealed. At last, 
with a violence threatening destruction, the library door was thrown 
open, and Charles Wharton passed out, saying, as he did so— 

“ «T have sworn it;—and, by the sky above me, Minnie is mine, though 
I win her with my blood !’ 

“ When he was gone, Colonel Wharton sent for his daughter, and, trem 
bling so piteously that she had no power to stand, she came before him. 
In the oh tones of concentrated rage, he spoke the horrible words of a 
father’s curse; and though she fell senseless at his feet with a wild cry 
for mercy, he no otherwise noticed it than to bid her maid take her from 
hissight.” A brain fever, no unlikely consequence of such a shock, ensued, 
and Minnie’s life was despaired of, yet no symptoms of softening did her 
father show, nor did he ever once, though her plaintive wailing rang sadly 
through the corridor, enter her room, or speak a single inquiry : ‘ 
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till then seen him ; and the impression made upon her by his appearance 
at that hour, clad in the dress of one of his own keepers, was ever after 
firmly stamped upon her mind. 

««« Let me see her, nurse—oh, for the love of Heaven, let me see her ! 
do not refuse me,” he exclaimed, seeing her hesitate, “ for it will be use- 


less. I willsee her, evenif her father and all the fiends stood in my way. 
Call him now, if you will; but in his face I will still see her.’ 

“ He entered as he spoke, and went to the bed. There lay Minnie ; 
her long, fair hair, which ought to have been cut off, but which had been 
spared in pity to its beauty, hung tossing on the . ; her lips black 
with fever, her eyes wild, but unconscious, rambling hither and thither 
without recognition, andher arms bared of their covering by her constant 
restlessness, formed a sad contrast to his last interview. 

‘* For a moment, all unused to such a scene, and tage ee that her 
eyes fall upon him, he fancied she knew him, pet he exclaimed, in 
ecstasy,—‘ It is I, Minnie; my darling Minnie, speak to me!’ But 
almost before the words were uttered, her brief notice had passed away, 
and she was gazing upon the window. For nearly an hour he stayed in 
that melancholy room, listening to her wordless moaning. At first, the 
agony of her sutferings seemed to everpower him, but gradually his brow 
began to darken, his hands to clasp each other; and when the poor girl 
uttered another painful cry, he started, and the lips which had been silent 
dared to speak, as if unconsciously ; then he rose from his knees, and turn- 
ing to the nurse, he said, 

«She does not know me—I see it now. I do not ask you if she will 
die ; but do you say to that most unnatural old man, that if she does, 
from that hour vengeance will be my sole end in life, and I will take such 
a reckoning that men’s breath shall stop for fear when they hear it—I 
swear it—here, by the bed of her he has killed.’ 

“‘ He bent over, and fixed his lips upon her pale brow. ‘ Farewell, my 
own, my angel Minnie; fear nothing, for I will watch over you; if you 
could be moved with satety, I would take you now, in his very eh 
If I lose you—rest, rest, Minnie, for tears of blood shall be wept to give 
your spirit peace. ‘Take care of her, nurse ; for every hour of ease your 
attention gives her, the minutes shall be puid in gold ; it will not be 
for long—not very long shall she be at his mercy.’ Aud as he passed 
out, he shook his clenched hand in the air. 

Three hours after this, before the frightened nurse had well recovered 
from her panic, the whole house echoed with the terrible news that. 
Colonel Wharton had been found murdered in acoppice abouta mile 
fromthe Abbey. One of the keepers, in going his rounds, had discovered 
the body; and in a few minutes from the first intelligence reaching the 
house, the murdered man was brought in. Medical aid was quickly 
procured, for people fled here and there, winged by terrer and wonder, 
as ifthe angry spirit of the dead still ruled them ; but it needed not the 
experienced eye of a surgeon to see that all skill was fruitless—the soul 
was gene. On the temple was the only mark of violence, yet that was 
enough to account for death ; a heavy blow, dealt by some blunt instru- 
ment had shattered the skull, and the brains were mingled with the grey 
hair. There appeared to have been but a slight struggle, if any, thoug 
the clothes of the deceased were wet with the blood oozing from a severed 
vein. , 

“Tecan do no good,’ said the surgeon, after carefully examining the 
body. ‘ Who can have done this ?’ 

“"* His nephew, Mr. Charles Wharton ; who else so likely 1’ 

“ « Hush, woman !’ exclaimed the startled doctor, as the nurse, who 
had entered the room, replied to his question, ‘Do you know what you 
say ?’ 

' ‘ Yes, sir—’tis a horrid deed, bad as the old man used them; and 
it will ave horrid payment ; ‘twasn’t for nothing he swore to-day to have 
blood.” 

“The vulgar are always lovers of the marvellous; and to her eager 
listeners the woman recounted Charles’s visit of a few hours before, with 
her comments ; till all, even the cool-headed surgeon, unable to separate 
the true from the fulse, decided that he had done the ruthless deed they 
looked upon. Before night Charles was arrested ; and the whole county, 
far and wide, bad heard the hideous tale, that Colonel Warton had been 
murdered, and that his nephew was in custody for thecrime. Ata game- 
keeper’scottage, where he had been at first denied to the officers, Charles 
was found ; and upon the breast of the velveteen jacket he had worn in 
his visit to Minnie’s sick room, were clots of blood, scarcely yet dry ; the 
right wristband of his shirt, too, was stained and torn. When first told of 
the murder, he seemed paralysed and horror-stricken, and at once account- 
ed for the blood upon his clothes, by saying, that on his way from the 
Abbey to the cottage where he then was, he had been attacked by a dog, 
which he had stunned, if not killed, by a blow trom the butt-end of a gun 
he had with him ; and this explained the fact of his fowling-piece being 
discovered in the brewhouse of the cottage, sticky, and red with gore. 
Upon going to the place he described, the dog was found, and so much of 
suspicion was removed ; still the magistrates did not think themselves 
justified in setting him at liberty until the inquest had sat, and he was 
detained a prisoner at the Abbey. 

“Angrily, almost defiantly, he repulsed the accusation of being the 
murderer; but when he saw the suspicions of his hitherto friends, and 
their constrained manners, he wrapped himself in the armour of his own 
pride and confidence, and neither answered or asked a question. 

“ The jury met, saw the body, the place where it had been found, and 
then heard the evidence. I was in the room, and closely watched the 
proceedings and the prisoner. His arms were folded, and his teeth set; 
not a nerve moved; and it was only by the starting muscles of the hand, 
caused by the grasp he held upon a book, we knew how intensely he 
was feeling; outwardly all was cold, moveless as marble. Once only he 
showed symptoms of suffering, it was when the nurse repeated, with ex- 
aggeration, his visit to Minnie’s chamber; then the pale lips quivered, 
and the eyelids fell lower over the eye, but that was all. His solicitor 
was in attendance; and when all the evidence had been apparently given, he 
submitted that no case had been made out against his chent; at any rate, 
nothing to justify his detention incustody. Just then a loud sobbing was 
heard in the hall, and the door opening, admitted a constable, bringing in 
a young yirl, about twenty, and a man not much older. On seeing them, 
Charles started, and his lip slightly curled. 

“« Oh, Mr. Wharton, do not look so, indeed, I could not help coming ; 
indeed, I could not;’ and her tears fell faster. After much vain question- 
ing, she sobbed out, ‘that she was Miss Wharton’s maid, and that she 
was engaged to the young man beside her, one of the Colonel’s foresters ; 
that early in the previous morning she had gone out to meet her lover in 
the park, and that they had walked together for some time, when at some 
distance they observed their master coming towards the spring coppice, 

where the body was afterwards found; that they concealed themselves 
until he should have passed through, when just as they thought themselves 
out of sight, he turned and walked beside the coppice, instead of enter- 
ing it, and trees and brushwood intercepted their view; the next time 
they saw him he had been joined by the prisoner.’ And here the witness 
sobbed so piteously that it was with great difficulty the coroner could in- 
duce her to proceed. ‘They were very trightened,’ she said, ‘when they 
saw Mr. Charles, for they knew the scene likely to follow, as it was she 
who had taken Miss Minnie from the floor on which she had fallen, when 
her father had cursed her so sadly. They were too far off to hear what 
was said, and too frightened at the idea of being found listening to do so 
attentively; but they saw Colonel Wharton turn back to the coppice, and 
the prisoner, after standing a moment or two, as if thinking, fol ow him. 
They then seized the opportunity t@ escape, and parted on leaving the 
wood; but after she had gone some way, she looked back and saw 
Charles rush from it across the park, and did not see him again until now, 
nor the Colonel till she saw him dead in the other room.’ Every word 
of this was confirmed by her lover, and the strictest cross-examination 
failed to shake theirevidence. Charles looked surprised, but said nothing, 
merely raising his eyes when his attorney said— 

“Look at Mr. Wharton, young woman. Are you sure he is the man 
you saw? Be careful. Remember how strong Mheumiens are.”’ 

« Every eye turned upon him; and none of us but felt that a very cur- 


sory glance indeed would be sufficient to fix his features and figure in 
our memories, with little fear of mistaking them for others. So t ought 


the witness, for, with a yet louder burst of sorrow, she exclaimed— 
«Qh, no! I could never mistake him. I have watched him and dear 
Miss Minnie too often. God help her! God help her! She will now sure- 
ly die.” 
“The prisoner started to his feet, his face flushed for a moment; but 





in another all was calm, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. Yet, from 
that instant, I fell assured, as though I had seen the deed done, that 
Charles, overcome by anger and love, was the murderer. With whom else 
was the old man at such open war? Where had he been from the time he 
left the Abbey ? and if not prepared for some such deed, why and what 
he strange threats he had used? Nor did I, till long afterwards, 


“ Minnie had been ill a fortnight, when one morning a gentle tap upon | with a silent bow, which was all that ever passed between us, that every- 
the window of her chamber called the nurse to it,—and, his hair dank 
with the night dew, his face 
| trembling with anxiety, Char 


thing was in due order, he called me back, and after apologizing for do- 
ing so, he said,— 
“«T have a request to make, that I can place iu noue but the hands of a 









gentleman. You are aware that I have no means of learning exactly the 
state of my plighted wile. I hear, indeed, daily reports from the surgeon, 
but he deals only with the body, and I piue to know truly how her mind 
bears up under this calamity. _ You know her, and she values and trusts 
you. ill you do me so much kindness as to see her, and cheer her, if 
she needs it? Tell her to trust me even now; and if she has a doubt—for 
sickness engenders mistrust and fancies, otherwise I would not so insult 
her—tell her that I am innocent of the foul charge they make against me. 
As God lives in heaven—as I love her—as I believe in this book —and his 
hand rested on the Bible, ‘I am utterly, whoily innocent. _I never saw 
the murdered man from the hour I parted with him in his library, to that 
I looked upon him dead. You do not believe me. It matters not: she 
will. Tush! sir, do you think I love her? Should I add the bar of a 
slaughtered father to those already between us? Men devour the marvel- 
lous, or they would laugh at such a charge.’ a be 

“ For an instant his fine proud tone and bearing shook my beliet in his 
guilt; but only that it might return the stronger. I saw Minnie, as he 
requested, but, fortunately, she was still too ill to be made aware of the 
truth. 

“Very soon after, the assizes came on; a true bill was found ; and, 
charged with his uncle’s murder, Charles Wharton stood at the felon’s 
bar. The trial was but a repetition of many another such: and although 
the first man on the circuit, with a leader retained. and brought special- 
ly from town, exerted every nerve, I do believe the jury, long before the 
closing speech was over, had decided upon their verdict. It was as 
strong a case of circumstantial evidence as I ever heard ; and after the 
unwavering testimony of the girl, who swore most positively to the iden- 
tity of the prisoner with the man she had seen in the park, there seemed 
no shadow of a doubt. Yet all our preconceived ideas of the appearances 
of guilt were at fault. Defiance, boldness, might have been the veil a 
strongly nerved man would choose to mask his consciousness of crime ; 
but Pt was no such manner in the prisoner. Dauntless—as if, be the 
result what it would, he was fearless—scornful, with his haughty lip curl- 
ing in a strange disdain, he looked upon the court. It was most puzzling. 
All we heard, loudly proclaimed his guilt ; all we saw, a8 loudly spoke of 
innocence. He was asked the usual question, to which he answered, in 
tones clear and unfaltering as they had ever been on the cover’s side,— 

“*T am innocent, m fied. shall say nothing more, for I cannot 
prove it, while nothing less can satisfy justice. Only that this is a public 
record, I would not say so much; but that, with the chronicle of my death, 
may go forth the protest of innocence.’ 

“The judge looked keenly at the glorious figure he was about to sen- 
tence to a fnghtful death ; and, as if he read something in that dauntless 
brow he could not comprehend, turned over his notes again and again. 
The barristers leaned across the table to gaze upon the man who spoke so 
calmly of his fate, and the ladies wept loudly as the judge put on the fa- 
talcap. The sentence was passed; and, doomed to die a felon’s death, 
Charles Wharton left the dock. The next day, I was dining at the house 
of the under-sheriff, when a note, every word of which I remember, was 
brought to me. It ran thus :— 

“ «Come with the bearer instantly to me, and bring with you any other 
magistrate you can soonest find. Come instantly.’ hae 

“It was signed by the surgeon who had been attending Minnie. Re- 
ferring this note at once to the case of Mr. Wharton, which we were even 
then discussing, Sir John Mostyn, (your father, my boy,) our host, and 
myself, started up, and in five minutes were in the carriage Mr. Roberts 
had sent. We drove rapidly on, and, to our great surprise, turned out of 
the town into a lane of no good repute, where stood the cottages of some 
suspected poachers. Wehad fancied we were going to the gaol. When 
we stopped, our conductor sprang from the box, and rushed into the house. 
We followed, and were met by Mr. Roberts. He was pale with anxiety 
and astonishment. 

“ ¢There lies in that room,’ he said, pointing to an inner door, ‘a man 
so like Charles Wharton, that if I had not seen him in his cell two hours 
since, I should swear it was him. Not a feature, not a gesture differs. 
He is dying from a wound occasioned by a fall from a horse. Something 
is on his mind. God kuows whether that poor fellow’s words may not be 
true, and he is innocent of his uncle’s murder. The very man may be 
here. At any rate, something is wrong; and I have sent for you to take 
any depositions he may be induced to make, for, as surely as the day 
dawns, he will never live to see it. Come with me.’ 

_ “ We didso, and entered a small low room, where, on a bed, in a dress 
pst such as young Wharton had worn, his head bandaged and his face 

rawn aside with agony, a man was laid, so frightfully like him we had 
heard sentenced to his death but the day before, that we started as if his 








spirit had met our gaze. Bending over the bed, her face hidden in the 
pillow, was a young girl, apparently about eighteen years of age. She 
never raised her head on our entrance, but as Mr. Roberts passed round to 
the side of the dying man, she looked fearfully up into his face, revealing, 
as she did so, her own, of such great beauty that I have seldom seen its 
egual. 

‘“*« Will he die ?’ she asked in a voice of agony. 

“*Tn less than four hours, I fear—probably before morning.’ 

“Oh, no, no, no 7—Oh, sweet Mother, no !—uncontessed, without a 
priest, aud this horrible weight upon his soul! Oh, sir, save him! for his 

soul’s sake arouse him!—Philip, Philip !’ and she tossed her long ringlets 
back, and placed her fair hands, upon which we now saw the marriage 
ring glittering, on each side her husband’s head, and kissed him. He 
stirred faintly. ‘Philip, do you hear me? Annie—it is Annie: shall I 
speak? do you know what I say? may I tell?—’ He moved his lips. 
‘Bless you! God absolve and bless you!’ she exclaimed ; then turned to 
us, with the grace of a princess: 

“* T do not understand the forms of law well,’ she said, ‘but you will 
instruct me. This man is my husband; he has been guilty of a great 
crime, known only to myself and one other; for this deed another man is 
condemned to die. He came here to-day to make the prisoner’s inno- 
cence known; but the horse that brought us reduced him to the state you 
see. Ie is perfectly sensible, I believe : is he not, sir !’ (to Mr. Roberts); 
and God and our Blessed Lady will give him strength to sign the confes- 
sion I shall make forhim. His name is Murray—Philip Murray ; illegiti- 
mate son of the late Colonel Wharton, by a most cruelly deceived mother, 
who, though her marriage had been a secret one, till within a week of her 
death believed herself his wedded wife, and Philip his heir. Knowledge 
of the truth killed her; fierce hatred sprang up between the father and 
his ill-used son, and they rarely met. There is no need to tell you the 
evil habits the deserted one fell into—the dead, whom God absolve! has 
these to answer for; but six months since we were married—(I am a 
Catholic)—and from that day he has striven to reform. An opportunity 
of settling well abroad opened to us, and Philip wrote to his father, re- 
questing the means of f avn so. No answer came; and he resolved to 
come here and see him. Borrowing a keeper's dress, that he might be 
unnoticed if seen in the park, he went there to meet the Colonel—he did 
so—and angry words passed between them, all which Philip bore till the 
cruel old man spoke vile words of his dead mother, swearing no child of 
hers should have help from him; and raising his arm furiously to strike 
his son, that son, in the impulse of ungovernable passion, swung round 
the gun he held, and his father fell dead at his feet. He fled; and in our 
first terror (for he told me all) we left the country, and knew nothing of 
subsequent events ; but when he heard that Mr. Wharton was accused, 
aud likely to die, he returned at once, and would have confessed all to save 
him, had it not been for this accident. Now, gentlemen, put this into 
what language you will, on!y made the truth evident; let my husband be 
spared tie guilt of another’s man’s blood, and God will strengthen his 
hand to sign it.’ 

“‘ We did so quickly ; for by the grey shade gathering over the tortur- 
ed face, we saw death was coming; and after a reviving draught given 
by the surgeon, he rallied sufficiently to hear the depositions read, and 
sign them. 

“A Roman-Catholic priest, who had been sent for, now arrived, and we 
left the room, stationing, as a mere form, a person in the ante-room as cus- 
todian of the dying man; but, with a lowly reverence, we bent to the 
brave aud loving young wife, who had acted so heroically ; for we saw to 
whose exertions in the right the sufferer had yielded. 


“*Now for London and the Home Secretary !’ I said, as the carriage 
drove furiously back. And in half an hour, as fust as six of my best 
horses could get over the road, Sir John Mostyn and I were on our way 
to Town, with Philip Murray’s confession. Those were no railroad days, 
but never had I travelled at such a pace before; and but for such another 
need, never will Lagain. That night’s speed cost the lives of four horses, 
I shot them with my own hand, to relieve them from the agony that kil- 
ling pace had caused. But though my heart reproached me, as I watched 
their reeling, tottering trames, as they were led out from the traces, the 
horrible apparition of aninnocent man dangling on the scaffold extinguish- 
ed the rising pity, and on, on—faster, faster, we went, in incessant strug. 
gle, as that speed only, and barely could save youngW harton’s life. Rous- 


ing the Secretary from his bed, we hurried him off to St. James's where 
happily. the King then was; who, after a brief consultation with his min- 
ister, signed with gladness the pardon we sought. 

“A week after that, Charles (happy in the prospect of a speedy union 





with Minnie, now rapidly recovering) and I followed the body of Philip 
to the grave; and as the solemn service was read, and I looked from the 
coffin to the living man beside me, who, but for God’s mighty aml. 
sition as by a miracle, would have occupied as narrow a bed, 1 vowe 

solemn vow, never again to be sure of the identity of any human being, 
unless there was no possible room for even a reasonable doubt. Ever 
since then, the thought of what might have been has come upon my me- 
mory, saving many a mischief—and ‘ NeveR BE POSITIVE’ is ongerree on 
on my heart.” J.B 


———— 


THE RIVAL LORDS OF ASCOLI. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
I. 

ItaLy, which has never ceased to be the battle-field of contending na- 
tions, as of rival republics, seems again destined to involve Europe in 
all the horrors of a general war. The prize of her “beauty’s fatal dower” 
is too rich a one to be relinquished by any foreign spoiler, however cost- 
ly its possession, without a severe, and, it is to be feared, a protracted 
struggle, At so terrible a juncture of her fate, as a nation—when she has 
drawn the sword, at once against native rulers and foreign masters, aud 
“to be, or not to be,” is the sole national question—it is interesting to 
remark the many traits of high heroic character, strange adventure, and 
generousaction, with which her earlier republican annals abound; exam- 

les well worthy the imitation of modern belligerents, and their still bar- 

arous, sanguinary, and impious system of levying war, whether against 
each other, or upon their own states and dependencies. It is, indisputa- 
bly, the most uuchristian and demoralising system so long maintained b 
the Infidel spirit and old politic subtlesy of governments, like those of 
Louis Philippe and Prince Metternich, which, after corrupting and barba- 
rising the people, has produced a retributive re-action against themselves, 
excited all the worst passions, and spread discord and disorder through- 
out all such ill-regulated European states. 

The self sustaining, unaltered attitude preserved by England, affords 
a happy corroborative proof of the justnessof this view, and of the power 
of true constitutional freedom to resist all such violent transitions as have 
exploded the old system, as ifa mine had been sprung under it; while 
its most strenuous rulersare “whistled down the wind to prey at fortune.” 
To offer, theretore, from the records of history instances of wise conces- 
sions, moderation, and magnanimity, while fortune still poises the scales, 
cannot be without some slight utility, whether as regards the past, the 
present, or the future character and spirit of European governments. 
During a period of violent transition, which is testing the strength and 
worth of every existing system, Great Britain, by just and timely modi- 
fications of her time-honoured and storm-proof institutions will receive 
fresh accessions of power, and be placed far ahead in the van of Christian 
civilization, and of all free constitutional governments. 

During the petty wars of the Italian republics, into which they were 
chiefly plunged by successive invasions of greater rival powers, especial- 
ly those of France and Spain, in the tenth century, even the town of As- 
coli escaped not the fierce contagion, and became the prey of partisans— 
sometimes in the imperial, at others in the Gallic interest. These, general- 
ly merged at last into two, carried on the war rather on their own account 
than that of their principals, whose device they assumed as a sort of jus- 
tification of every minor usurpation, extortion, and injustice. While the 
a guns traitor Bourbon was thundering at the ome of affrighted Rome, 
aud pope and cardinals were looking to St. Angelo as their final resource, 
the smaller luminaries of the ascendant were treating poor little Ascoli 
much in the same manner, in the name of the imperial Charles, or the 
vain-boasting Francis. The Zappi and the Capponi, long rival houses, had 
at length, however, almost exhausted their small remaining energies, and 
with them that important metal forming the very sinews of war. Anto- 
nio, of the former family, was a perfect picture in miniature of his gran- 
der contemporary, the obstinate and ferocious Constable at Rome. He 
adopted his imperial emblem, and vied with him in all the stern impla- 
a qualities of his nature. Frequently had Ser Giovanni of the Cap- 
64g otfered him handsome terms, and desired to ally their houses, when 

e held the vantage-ground; “but an Imperialist, and a Zappi,”’ replied 
Antonio, ‘‘ whose ancestors had been so distinguished, was made for em- 
pire, and would bear no brother near his throne. ‘Cwwsar, or nobody,’ 
was the celebrated motto of the family ever since the Zappi dug their 
path to fortune with the spade ; that Giovanni, therefore, ‘‘ would do well 
to surrender with his castle, his household, and his household troops, 
while there was yet time, and at discretion too, or he had very little of 
that virtue left.” Such was the tenor of the summons to the Capponi, 
from their cruel, unrelenting persecutor and implacable foe, bent, as he 
was, upon the extinction of their very race and name. 

But Giovanni, hard pressed as he had been, did not consider his cause 
so desperate, as to justify him in placing the lives of himself, his family, 
and his followers, in the hands of so aa an enemy. He, therefore, en- 
dured incredible hardships, held out and fought on even against hope, 
in the bare chance of some succour arriving to his aid. And it did come 
on the very last pinch of the cruel siege, when all must have fallen a 
speedy prey. A few brave Frenchmen had joined his partisans on a coun- 
try estate, placed themselves at their head, and coming suddenly upon 
the rear ot the alarmed Zappis by night, induced them to rise the siege. 
The two parties, having formed a junction, followed the besiegers, and, 
after a sharp and sanguinary conflict, put them to flight. The would-be 
lord of the little “all or nothing” lost, with the battle, two of his sons, and 
with feelings of grim, savage hate, and self reproach, impossible to de- 
pict, fell back on his own stronghold. Long and vainly had he sought 
to retrieve that first disaster, instead of listening to terms; nor was it till 
his own party, despairing of success, began to desert him, that he found 
himself compelled to accept proposals far less favourable than before. 
Though his life was spared, he was deprived, as it was thought, ot the 
means of future mischief, while his more moderate and merciful enemy, 
himself wearied out with his early campaigns, and incessant civil broils 
aud contentions, was glad to be able to retire to his country estate, de- 
lightfully situated at the foot of Monte Chiuso, and commanded by a fine 
old castellated mansion. There, in the discharge of religious duties and 
deeds of charity, in extending their limits, meliorating the condition and 
raising the character of his tenantry, he experienced that real satisfaction 
and serenity of mind which he had in vain sought in the turmoil and the 
too frequent violence and the vicissitudes of civil strife and faction. Like 
most men who have have been engaged in strange aud stirring advyen- 
tures, and either produced or witnessed disastrous and afflicting scenes, 
he at first felt a sort of trouble of mind and self-accusation, which found 
relief only in sincere religious study and repentance, in acts of benefi- 
cence and assiduous labours. More fortunate than his discomfited rival, 
his sons had been spared to him, for he had taken the precaution of re- 
moving them trom the seat ef sucha cruel and unnatural warfare, to more 
distant scenes, where they could pursue their respective careers undis- 
turbed. ‘They had now returned to share his prosperity, though they 
had not been exposed to his sufferings; a reflection which afforded him 
unalloyed pleasure, and he was equally happy in the affections of a faith- 
ful consort and of his younger children. 

In the calm domestic leisure, in the true enjoyment he derived from 
this, to him, 80 new, 80 comparatiyely intellectual and noble a life, and 
one so becoming a veteran Christian knight and soldier, he felt fresh 
motives for wishing to extend the knowledge of its happiness not only to 
his friends, but to his former rivals and enemies, however 0 posed to him. 
He sought by every just or generous concession he could think of to con- 
ciliate them, to convince them of his good will and pacific intentions ; 
nor from among them did he exclude his ancient inveterate foe, but con- 
tinued to give him further proofs of his fidelity to his engagements, and to 
show his sincerity by binding him to him by yet greater ofiers. He asked 
for one of his sons the haud of that his former bitter persecutor’s only 
daughter, and to remove every the least cause jur suspiciun or uneasiness, 
he sent his favourite son, with few or no attendants, on a mission to invite 
and bring them with him to the castle. So marked a roof, not merely 
of forgetiulness of val mutual wrongs, of sincere sorrow br and an earnest 
wish, by an equality of proffered friendship, to repair all real or fancied 
injuries, has rarely been given by a soldier even at the most chivalrous 
Christian era. It might be supposed to havesoftened the most relentless 
enmity, to have conciliated malice itself, and roused to better reason and 
warmer feeling the hardest and least placable nature. But it was not so, 
That dark and savage man, untutored except by passion and revenge 
sat brooding over his fate ; the loss of his sons, his repeated defeats, and 
the appareutly powerless and humiliated position in which he stood, all 
rankled im his mind, suggesting evil thoughts and diabolical whisperings 
of revenge. The happiness of his successful rival, the recovery of his 
power, and the possession of his sons—while his had been cut off in their 
fatal quarrels—were as gall and wormwood to his inmost soul. Nay, the 
very proposal to supply the loss he had sustained by depriving him like. 
wise, as he madly called it, of his daughter, the magnanimity or the com- 
passion which it seemed to imply, were all marks of superiority which 
his proud nature scorned to endure. 

By night or by day, he thought only how he might compass the death 


or downfall of his rival. With what exultation, then, did he not feign to 











enter into the views so inconsiderately offered ; how unexpected an op- 

ortunity to wrest to his evil purposes. He commanded his daughter, the 
fair Angela, to receive the young Giovanni as her lover ds easil 
obeyed, for the young people, as it happened, were no strangers to vase | 
other. They had met on more than one public occasion, though they yet 
knew not their love was mutual; and each had mourned in secret over 
the unhappy feud of their families. i ; 

Think, then, of the joy of the young chief when his father first alluded 
to the project. It was his importunity which wrung from him, thougia 
reluctantly, his consent to be himself the bearer of happy tidings, as they 
believed them; for the surpassing beauty and sweet disposition of the 
young girl—-she was only in Sor sixteenth year—had made an indelible im. 
pression on his mind. ; 

The secret but restrained delight with which they again met, and 
which soon revealed the dear truth to each other, was perhaps equalled 
only by the fierce exultation, so strangely contrasting it, with which 
Zappi hailed his unsuspecting victim. He vowed in his secret heart 
that he should never more go forth alive, that his wretched and madly- 
confiding father should feel what it was to lose a favourite son, the hope, 
the pride, the heir of his house and name. He would seize the occasion 
—risk not the loss of his revenge a single day—he would poison him at 
the very feast prepared for his reception—that very night. He would be 
found dead in his bed next morning, and the fatal tidings conveyed to 
the father, should be followed, without oe breath to recover the 
shock, by the outbreak of that plot he had been so long maturing—a 
sudden onslaught upon the castle of his horror-struck and astonished foe. 
Never was the ingenuity of human malignity more confident, more 
triumphant, or more remorselessly bent upon achieving its demon pur- 

se. 

Among the conspirators bribed by immeyse sums to engage in this dia- 
bolical service, were some of the worst felons and cut-throats, the scum 
of the military camps, men outlawed and assassins, ready for gold to 
plunge themselves into any crimes. Not all, however, were human 
devils of his thoroughly black complexion. There was one who had 
formerly offended deeply against Capponi, and had been forgiven again 
and again, and who, now on the eve of the consummation of so dark a 
crime, felt compunctions which he in vain sought to repel. He dreaded, 
moreover, the fate reserved for him, should he again fall into his hands ; 
and at last, as if pursued by some power he could not resist, he ran to- 
wards Moate Chiuso full of revealing the plot ere he could again relapse. 
Who shall paint the horror of the aged count when he had heard the 
revolting narrative given with details which left it impossible to doubt 
the truth ! 

It wasalready night. “ Dio di misericordia!” he exclaimed ; “ unhappy 
father that I am, and my son is already in that cruel traitor’s power. Is 
this the reward of my clemency, of my long forbearance, of all my over- 
tures to conciliate and reclaim that evil man?” and transported with pas- 
sionate grief, all the wild fury and fierceness of the soldier in the stor. 
miest impulse of deadly battle, took possession of him, and he vowed a 
last and terrible revenge. . 

“Gone! your son gone !” exclaimed Orsini! “ then, my lord, he isa 
lost man.” 





II. 


Brief and terrible was now the council held by Capponi and his imme- 
diate friends and adherents. It np oan from the voluntary confession 
made by Orsini that the ensuing day had been fixed upon for the pre- 
meditated attack ; the hour, that of their returning unarmed and unsus- 
pecting from mass ; the purpose, to cut off the chief of the Capponi and 
surprise the castle, while another party made themselves masters of the 
seat of government. The public prison was to be broken open; and 
names were given and particulars stated, which, while it made their 
blood run cold, left no room to doubt the informant’s veracity in any re- 
spect. In this fearful emergency, when his son’s life might be hanging on 
the lapse of every moment ofa time so precious, the aged count pondered 
deeply forsome instants. Then starting up, he cried out: eo 

“have it; now, my friends, to horse, each at the head of his own 
special retainers. I will hang every villian of them, but first we must 
make a sudden dash to save, if yet possible, the life of my dear and brave 
son,” and one and all they hurried forth. 

Almost simultaneous with this brief feudal war-summons, for such coun- 
ceils, “ a word and a blow,” were in those days of frequent occurrence, 
another and very different, as well as more dark and silent, ecene, was 
being enacted at the palace-fortress of the Zappi, situated on the opposite 
side, about a league distant from the town. The hour of supper—of that 
first and last intended fatal feast, which the now exulting lover was ever 
to partake, was close at hand. Yes, exulting in love and joy—for they 
were together at last, all obstacles removed, they had tremblingly avow- 
ed their love, exchanged their vows, and radiant with youth and happi- 
ness, he who now dreamed but of future happy hours, of a future of Joy- 
ous glorious life, rich in love and honour,—what had he known he was, In 
those blissful moments, as he held her in his arms, himself on the point of 
being clasped in the cold icy arms of death! Almost overwhelmed with 
the sudden but delicious consciousness of a first reciprocated passion, 
Angela had flown to hide her happy tears in the solitude of her own bou- 
doir. Scarcely had she senavened he composure and presence of mind, 
on the point of rejoining her lover, that they might together entreat the 
consent and blessing of her father, when she heard some one walking 
cautiously and stealthily, as it were, in the adjoining apartment. It was 
the supper-room, and it was that very suppressed noise—the assassin’s 
fear, which betrayed him in the very act, which first attracted her atten- 
tion. Had he trod boldly and naturally she would not have observed it 
As it was she approached the glass door which communicated with that 
room, and over which hung a silk curtain. There is something conta- 
gious, as we know, in fear, even in the stealthy —_ or whispered word, 
and Angela looked timidly—softly removing a small end of the curtain— 
into the next apartment. For a moment imagine her sensations upon 
witnessing what she did. She saw him first approach the table, already 
set out, with a small bottle in his hand. He smelt, he tasted it, he then 
took a ring from his finger, held it over the neck of the bottle a few in- 
stants, es then placed it cautiously in the place of another exactly re- 
sembling it. The one removed he laid upon a small dumb-waiter, as 1t 1s 
termed, near at hand to the host’s seat, during which he approached very 
near the door where Angela stood. He laughed, and such a laugh, how 
it made her young blood run cold; he rubbed his hands in a sort of ecs- 
tacy, and exclaimed, in a suppressed voice of fiendish hate, 

“Tt isdone; he will drink and sleep for ever !” ; ny ; 

With the same quiet step he withdrew, and she heard him rejoin their 
guest. Swift as light, with that instinctive sense for the preservation ot 
life which has no apparent affinity with reasoning of any kind, she flew 
into the room, seized the fatal flagon, placed it exactly where the other 
stood, which she also removed to the precise spot whence she took the 
poisoned one. Barely was this doue when her father entered, looking 
for her, and chiding her for leaving their guest alone. : ; 

The happy Giovanni, unable to contain his rapture, threw himself at 
the father’s feet, confessed his long and ardent passion, and humbly 80- 
licited “the honour” of an alliance he so much coveted. But Angela's 
tears and sobs were not now from joy ; pale, heart-broken, half dead —_ 
horror, yet rallying her utmost strength for the trying task before her, she 
could not dare to ask that father’s blessing. 

Pale and trembling now, she recoiled as sh | 
of that supper: yet, without daring to breathe a word, a bw ene 
him she loved, led by her own parent to his speedy interne. —_ - 
what strangely contrasted feelings did those three 2 as y mPPY an 
delighted friends take their seats, look into each other’s faces, and force 
the smile—for Giovanni, too, felt ill at ease,—which belied their _— = 
What a group for a truth-observing and pempennene ee n 
when growing by degrees more warm and social, the = ne 4 in- 
vite their guest to fill his glass, and drain a bumper to their future hap- 

i ;—as sh him fill it up, while her father bade her hand him 
piness ;—as she saw I 2 \ 
the fatal bottle near her—who could describe the strange awful feeling 
the wild fear of losing all power of action that seeemed to master every 
faculty. Ifthe failed, if she aused another moment, she would be a 

yarricide ! ought flashed across her brain, that she 
Pad destroyed it not in her first terror, and with that thought she pe 
seized and dashed the bottle on the floor. and fell | get on by the side o 
it. So rapid was the action, that both Zappi and her lover imagined 4 
to be an accident, which she eagerly assented to, and, rejoicing that i 
aan . -on of innocence, of angelic triumph, of radiant beau- 
was over, the expression , nan 
ty, and the soul’s love as she fixed her eye sn that of him she had rescue< 
from a fearful death; and then bent it with another look upon her father 
—strangely riveted the attention of both. _ By some unaccountable <a 
yulse, the young Giovanni, enraptured with that deep-fixed heaven y 
ok, is full of the speaking soul, which pierced to the inmost folds of his 


e heard the announcement 


How was it, the t 


affections, threw himself again at her feet with expressions of the wildest 
admiration—the most devoted love, which appealed even to the A 
heart of that stern and cruel father. He had watched him drain the go 
let to the very dregs, and a stranger fear, mingled with the first pangs © 
remorse, began to take possession of him. ae 
But he struggled hard, recovered his composure, and conceiving 








crime already perpetrated, and death sure, he almost fiercely challenged 
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his love-stricken guest to pledge him agaiu aud uguin. a poms, ste 
red not once from the spot; she began to look rapa anc ere > on 
seeing which the lover tore himself away, giles F esoghtee y? ay on _ 
now twice eouguered, that neither father nor 4 a - MM 5 ~ ig 1 oat 
touch of mercy 7. their hospitality, and that his only chance of escaping 

ith life was to beat a retreat. ie 
b= te words, so cutting and true, though spoken in jest, Angela 
looked at her father, who seemed again straugely agitated as the young 
soldier left the room with a pressure of his hand and a cheerful good night. 

Giovanni fell into a sound slumber, the form of Angela still floated over 
his dreams, he was again at her feet; he pledged the wiue-cup to her 
name, When at the same moment he thought her father plunged a dagger 
in his bosom, aud some one pronounced his name. He awoke in sudden 
terror; a light more than mortal seemed to dazzle him, as he rays 
aud beheld, indeed, the glittering steel, and in the hand, merciful God! 
«could it be true,” flashed across his brain,—in the hand of—Augela. 

« Thou!” he exclaimed. “and kere! I dreamed your father stabbed 
me; but if Tl must die let it not be by your hand. Yet think not 1 fear— 
fear you,—strike if it be your w ill. " : 

«T come to save, not to kill—ceuld you doubt me? Take it, save your- 
self, ask me not who seeks your life, L cannot tell you.” 

But why! why must I fly, aud from you!” ' 
“Oh!” exclaimed she, terrified, “speak low, [conjure you; but rise! 
Orsini is here, he waits for you without ; a steed is ready, and J, I will 
jead you to him, and then for ever and for ever farewell.” 

She then left him; all was the work of a few moments; he rese and 
hastened to her. She placed her finger on her lips, “ Not a word as you 
value our lives,” she breathed, and led him sad and noiseless as a walk- 
ing spirit though the palace corridor, far away from the chamber where 
the count lay, toa private staircase, which they descended, and through 
the court-vard to a spot where, under the shaduw of the old walls, stood 
Orsini. He was armed, aad held two horses ready caparisoned. yee 

“Qh, lose not a moment,” exclaimed Angela; “6 aud you, Orisini, 
return not till you have seen the count in safety in his father’s castle ; 
speed, speed !” 
“Aud must I leave you thus—you whom but yesterday I came—alas! 
I see it all but too well, my dream! bat never from my lips.” 

«“ Tf you love me,” she whispered, “ never.” 

“But yvou—yourself, Angela—are you sale ” ; 

«“ There is uothing more to fear for me,” suid the poor girl, “and, oh, 
Giovanni, if you hope that we shall meet again, pray to God, and pray to 
your father that he will forgive mine.” 

She turned away: Orsini gave the spur, and they were gone. He was 
safe—he was gone—and now for the first time she was able to relieve he: 
trembling surcharged soul by a burst of tears. Alter the terrors of thut 
night, she fell upou her knees in ecstasy of heartielt gratitude to thank 
God— strange vicissitade of a few hours—that he whom she had so loug 
and vainly wished to see, was gone. Scarcely had Giovanni and his guide 
reached the entrance to the territory of the Capponi, when they beheld a 
puty of horse, four abreast, coming at a brisk trot; and from the sound in 
the distance in no small numbers. It was the head of the expedition to 
rescue him: who now hailed them; the old count, throwing himself from 
his horse, ran to embrace bis sun; a shout of joy rose from all the gullant 
company; aud, in the sudden exaltation of his spirit, the father de- 
clared that every man of them should, from that hour, receive ad- 
ditional pay, whether in garrison, in the field, or his own retainers 
The rage a id love of revenge on bis avcient foe died away with ihe 
cause of them; all his natural megnanimity aud generosity of soul 
revived, aud he inquired anxiously with regard both to Angela aud he: 
father. 

But true to his promise Giovanni uttered not a word derogatory to the 
latter, aud Orsiui, accosting the count, who lavished the utmost praises 
on his skill and intrepidity, inquired, “ how he meant to sustain the d 
perate ouslaugh of the morrow '” ; 

“ All that is cared for, sir; by posting an equal number of our troops 
and retainers behind the church, in the castle. and iu ambuscade on both 
sides the great roud, I shall eutold our enemies—if mad enough to ven- 
tnre—in » complete net-work. Not a soul will escape; and they must 
surrender, I trust even withoutastruggle. You, Orsini, will now return ; 
to you I shall address the terms offered, and I tell you, my friend, that 
neither your own life nor that of any man shall pay the penalty of thei 
mad attempt, if they shall only surrender to my mercy.” 

Barly in the ‘afternoon of the ensuing day—it was a Sunday—all 
the arrangemen's had been eutered into, and to throw the iva. 
ders more completely off their guard, a large party of people, of all ranks, 
were seen to issue, much as usual, from St. Cosmo’s autique church, 

The disappearance of Giovanni in the night, when he ought to have 
been found dead in his bed in the morni 1 the 
of venene (for there was enough tor a regime ut), 
puzzled old Zappi exceedi: gly. Stull be did not despair of its having 
done its work—he had seen him drink it, he argued; and, perhaps, in the 
first symptoms of its operation he might heve thrown himself out of the 
window. 

So convinced did the old veteran sinner feel that “every thing mu 
have gone right,” that in pursuance of his infernal plan, he did not 
hesitate to seud tidings of “the young man’s death” by a special messen- 
ger to the father himself, in an admirably-couched hypocritical letter, 
condoling with him upon the loss cf so fine and promising a youth, se 
beloved by all. and so deserved a favourite ; 
heir to the family of the Cappoai, held in such high esteem and consid- 
eration by him, that he had been prepared to bestow upon him even his 
own daughter 

The gentle missive he instantly followed up by a bold, covert move- 
ment, to take the dismayed father by surprise ; little dreaming of the 
strange reception preparing for bim, or of the strange feelings of horror, 
abhorrence, scorn, aad evea compassion for so lost a wretch, produced by 
his diabolical letter. So ably had the chief of the Capponi disposed his 
force, that not the slightest outward appearance of preparation Was maui- 
fested. On the contrary, he of the Zappi exulted on observing the periect 
quiet ; and the too evident absenee of conimon precautions on all sides, 
“as if,” he said, rubbing his hands, “it were au invitation to come and 
kill us?’ No sentinels, nu arms, no palisades, gates ; no, not even doors ; 
all were open as ata general jubilee, and nothing to do but to marcel in 
and ivast—a bloody feast, to pay off a huadred old scores, he resolved it 
should be. 

Assuredly that enemy gave him rope enough to hang himself; for he 
permitted the less pot nt magician to advance into the very centre of his 
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magic war-circle, before he was aware, Wheu from every point around it, | 


rose up the armed instruments and avengers of his insulted power — Sucl 
was the suddenness with which this was effected, the daunting and ter- 
rific shout that accompanied the act, that not one of all the dtabolic 
agents of that evil monster’s crime but stood paralysed, like the enemies 
of the good Prospero before “ his so potent art.,” There was little need 
of a summous to surrender, Orsini repeated the terms proffered by 
Giovanni, and now aasisted in disarming his former master, Who was rash- 
ing madly to sell his life as dearly as possible in the ranks of his hated 
foes. The men were marched prisoners into the castie ; and Zappi, still 
foaming with rage, was brought before his ten times conqueror. The 
first object he beheld, too, was that favourite son and heir, whom he had 
doomed and pronounced dead, radiant with health, and glowing witli 
supreme happiuess; for, merciful ‘Heaven! could he believe his eves! 
there also was his own daughter, the lovely Augela, and they both threw 
themselves at the feet of the elder Capponi, praying for the life, the libera- 
tion of that bad man. 

Oh! wondertal power of gooduess, of grandeur of mind, of sympatly 
and forgiveness, in rousing to thought, and repentance, and cliciting what- 
ever there be of good! For the germs, however deep, lie ready to 
expand before the perfect sun of righteousness, in the most abject and 
hardened bosoms. At that sight, and then on feeling the very hands of 
that oft-pardouing foe undoing the bonds which held him, ouly for his 
own safety, a strange revulsion of feelings came over him ; he fell at that 
foe's feet, and wept like a child. Ab! and next how le embraced the 
young Giovanni; and blessed with new and soul-reviving blessings his 
own, his delighted Angela. 

In after years, an old, grey-headed mun was often scen with the great 
book of love and wisdom on his knees, a group of happy children playing 
athis feet, seated in the sun, while, not fur off, observing him, perhaps 
Without seeming to do so, were his dear friend, his son, and daughter—and 
that man was the terrible Zappi.—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
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NCH NAVAL OFFICER ON ENGLISH NAVAL WARFARE. 


A FRE 
We copy from the London Spectator the following interesting criticism 
on aud extracts from a book that has not fallen in our way. It is called 
“Navan Buogearuy. Sketches of the Last Naval War. Translated 


froin the Freach of Captain &. Jurien de la Graviére, by the Hon. Captain 


Plunket, R. N.” 


‘his interesting combination of sagacious criticism with graphic descrip- 


fhe Albion. 


lion was originally published as a series of articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. Its prompting cause was Sir Harris Nicholas’s coliection 
of the Nelson Despatches. Not that they form the prominent subject of the 
“Sketches,” or that the substance of the book consists of materials chiefly 
drawn from the Nelson Correspondence ; tor Captain de la Graviére 
brings much eriginal knowledge and the result of a careful study of 


wre perennius” which Sir Harris has erected to the great naval hero sug- 
gested the idea of the work, and perhaps furnished the means by which 
Captain de In Graviére’s leading object was to be developed. 

That leading object was to examime the causes of the annihilating de- 
feats which the French and Spanish marine suffered duriug the last war 
when opposed to nominally mferior forces, notwithstanding the acknow- 
ledged chivalry of the officers, and the enduring courage of the men, that 
sometimes disdained to surrender a sinking vessel or a ship on fire,and fre- 
queutly did not strike till the principal officers were killed and the decks 
were like a slaughterhouse. This has been attributed by a popular opin 
ion both in England and France to the natural inaptitude of Frenchmen 
for the sea, compared with their rivals; but Captain de la Graviére main- 
tains that such caunot be the case, by referring to the results of naval bat- 
tles before the Revolution, which were sometimes nearly equal, and never 
ended in such disastrous consequences as the Nile and Trafalgar,—though 
St. Vincent, and Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, if not over Langara, 
should, we think, be exempted from this remark. The naval defeats un- 
der the Republic, and the annihilation of the French navy under the Em- 
pire, were not owing to any deficiency in personal courage, theoretical 
acquirement, or national aptitude ; but to loose discipline, want of practi- 
cal experience, aud bad gunnery. The Revolution had, by the guillotine 
or vanishment, broken up the band of naval officers formed under the old 
regime; and the extreme principles of “ liberty, fraternity, and equality,” 
then in vogue, were totally repugnant co that order and submission which 
are esseutial to the naval service. 


“It would indeed have been folly to expect that atatime when all the social 
ties were relaxed elsewhere, respect for superior rank, and passive obedience, 
the only possible foundations of discipline, should be maintained 1m our ships. 
The crews of the ships anchored in Quiberon Bay first set the example of those 
dangerous mutinies which were more than once renewed on board the ships of 
the Kepublie 
to Brest; and were not reduced to order until a partof the mutineers had been 
sent tothe army and replaced by levies of fishermen aud conscripts. The loss of 
these old seamen was evenless regrettable than that of the officers who, under 
D’Estaing, Guichen, Suffren, and D’Orvilliers, had learnedto manceuvre ships 
and command squadrons. Those who did not emigrate of these ollicers were 
guillotined. And that navy, so glorious, so devoted, so redoubtable to the ene- 
mies of France, seemed to disappear entirely in a single year of terror. That 
which a regular government would not have succeeded in, a new government 


and disorganization, it had also to repair the enormous breach through which the 
enemy was about to enter, and to raise from the lowest rank in the tleet, oflicers 
At the same time, 





and commanders for these deserted ships now become useless. 
the war was active and pressing: to supply the people, it was necessary to secur 
the ted from America. The cause of the Revolution re 
quised that French squadrons should keep the sea; and it was necessary, with the 
rapidity of that period, to extemporize the very thing which requires most time 
and inethod, which least brooks precipitation and disorder—a well organized navy. 

“The Convention never hesitated : it hurried to sea sqadrons with inexperienc 
ed officers and undisciplined crews ; itdecreed activity in our arsenals and herowm 
in our ships. as it decreed victory on the frontiers.” 

When, ut the downfall of Robespierre and the establishment of the Di- 
| rectory, some of the old officers were restored, the Government was ad- 
| dressed on the state of the navy, and remedies were suggested. 


| 
| 
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Sut how should these pradent counsels,’’ says Captainde la Graviere, “ex 
| cite the attention of Republican who were more occupied with the traditions and 
| reli ht and Greece than with the glorious ones of their own ancestors ? 
It was a period when presumptuous innovators talked seriously of restoring the 

oar toits former importance, and throwing fying -bridges on to the British ships 
in - Carthaginian war. These honest visionaries, with Greek 
naivete, expressed the objects of their mission in some of those absurd preambles 
still preserved in the archives of the navy, like the following : ‘ Legislators, here 
are the suggestions of aningenious patriot, who is guided by no other principle 
than that of nature and a hearttruly French. ’ “ i ? ” 

“ The popular clubs believed that it was suflicient for a man to have been some 
time at sea to constitute him a seamen, provided he was a patriot; and did not 
reflect that patriotism alone will not navigate a ship. They therefore made offi 
who had no more claim than the fact of having been long at sea, 
without considering that such men were little better than useless. Besides, the 
whole of these men was thrown out atthe first unforeseen emergency 
nor was it always, it must be owned, the best qualified or the most patriotic who 
obtainea the suilrages of these clubs ; but often the most false and intriguing 
such as by impudence and volubility had contrived to obtain a majority. A worse 
error even was fallen into; for, upon a show of activity such as is common to the 
r ith, they gave naval rank to young men, without knowledge, 
thout ex wit 
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without tal perience, iout an examination. ’ 

The genius and energy of Napoleon might sweep away the effects of 
ideas such us these, but it practical skill to officers or s¢ 
men, or supply the want ot even in veterans. 
port under the system of blockades, the French marine 
contending with a storm, like the British sailors who were blockading 
them in all “The Toulon squadron,” wrote the unfortunate 
Villeneuve, after having been driven beck by a storm in the year of the 
battle of Trafalgar, “looked very well at anchor, with the crews well 
dressed and going through their exer well: but when the storm 
came things were ve : ditferent; they 1 not ‘cised Sor storms. The 
few sailors, mixed up with the soldiers, were no longer to be found; 
while the latter could not stand on the decks, and only encumbered 
thei. It was impossible to work the ship; and hence the yards carried 
away an the sails split; for in all the damages incurred there was as 
much clumsiness and inexperience as defectiveness in the articles suppli- 
ed by the dockyards.” Such, says Captain de la Graviére in commenting 
on the extract, were the scenes of confusion which often marked the com- 
iencement of any expedition by our spuadrons. The guunery, from 
want of practice in the rolling ocean, was equally defective: a view also 
advanced by some English writers; Sir Howard Douglas, in his Naval 
Gunnery, says that a whole French broadside has xct done more damage 
than would two guns properly fired. A depressing mora! evil originated 
in these persona! and material disadvantages. The French navy became 
accustomed to wage a war of avoidance. ‘Too often our squadron,” 
says Captain de la Graviére, “ left a port with some special mission to 
execute, and with the intention avoiding the enemy: to meet him, 
therefore, cume to be regarded as a contretemps. It was thus that our 
ships commenced an action; they rather uccepted it from the enemy 
than forced it upon him.” , 

During this decline both moral and material in the French marine, un 
inprovement had taken place in the British, over and above the greut 
advantage arising from continual exercise in all climates at all seasons, 
with the stimulus of success. While the old discipline of the Freuch navy 
was destroyed by the isleas of the Revolution, that of the British was re 
formed, improved, and carried to the very highest pitch of excellence, by 
St. Vincent. At the same time, tvo, arose a man exactly snited to the 
crisis, and capyble of taking advantage of the perfection to which the 
British navy had been brought, by turling its perfect force at the inferior 
condition of the Freach and Spanish ships. That man was Nelson. Im 
petuous and daring by nature, thoroughly versed in his profession from 
the most extensive combination to the minutest details—to which last he 
paid the profoundest attention, he sawat once the deficiency of the French 
@arine, and, discarding the old cautious system of tactics that had been 
continued by the British Admirals at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tionary war, lie threw himself almost recklessly upon his enemy, without 
regard to nominal superiority, satisfied that with his crews and his gun- 
nery the ¢lisparity of nambers was not real. Had the French navy been 
better disciplined and better trained, these tactics of Nelson would have 
been too hazardous to adopt; because to bear down upon a fleet at right 
angles, or to throw a few leading shipsupon the enemy without regard to 
the time when the others might,come into action, would involve the de- 
struction of the leading vessels aud the defeat ofthe armament. Hence, 
the French moral deducible from Nelson’s professional life is not to imi- 
tate his tactics, but his preparations. 
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“The batiles of Aboukir aud Trafalgar have overturned the olden ideas of naval 
tactics. Have they substituted rules of an infallible strategy, a strategy which it is 
the interest of our admirals to study? ‘There are, doubtless, circumstances where- 
in they might profit by those daring examples. But those tactics, we think it has 
been sufficiently proved, can enly be used by the strong against the weak—by ve- 
teran against unpractised navies ; and it is not against such that we have to pre- 
pare: itis against an enemy who remembers the lessons of Nelson, and will be 
teady to practise them again if we can only oppose him with a new order of battle 
instead of with better squadrons. The last war presents subjects more worthy of 
our study than tactics. The English did not owe their triumphs to the number of 
their ships, to the greatness of their maritine population, to administrative wisdom, 
nor the wise combinations of the admiralty. the English beat us because their 
crews were better trained and their squadrons better disciplined than ours. That 
superiority was the fruits of some years’ crusing, and was the work of Jervis and 
of Nelson. : It is the secret mechanism of that silent and gradual work which we 
must investigate ; for we must study Nelson organizing his fleet ere we can under- 
stand him fighting with such ful rash : we must examine the means be- 
fore we can comprehend the end. - 9 x6 i 

“The things which Nelson attempted with hie ships during his remarkable ca- 








French and British history to his undertaking: but the “ monumentum | 
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reer, the risks and perils to Which he exposed them in his adventurous Odyssey, 
will strike every seaman with astonishment. Not to speak of Aboukir Bay into 
which he led his squadron at sunset, with no other guide than a wretched sketch 
found in a French merchant-ship—withoy recalling his perilous expedition in the 
Baltic—where is there an officer who will not admire his last cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, wherein he conducted his fleet, and that old Victory, accustomed to more 
careful eatinent, through unknown passages, which even in the present day 
ear impracticable for such ships! There were no difficulties of navigation whieh, 
in such a school, the English did not learn to surmount. Such is, in part, the on. 
cret of those persevering cruises which even in the depth of winter kept our ports 
blockaded and our shores alarmed. Such isthe best explanation of 2 Der rapid 
movements which disconcerted our projects, those unforeseen concentrations by 
which the English squadrons seemed to be multiplied over the face of the globe. 
“That which we may most profitably study in Nelson, that man of such prodigi - 
ous energy as well as such uncommon valour is still more his nautical activity than his 
miliary daring. It is by taking this view that we recognize all the importance of 
that collection (Nelson's Despatches) which has served as the basis of our work. 
That monument which has been raised with religious care to the hero of England 
isto These ormieliiaial despatches, these unstudied 
effusions, affording unquestionable proofs of the ardent love of the service, the pro- 
fessional enthusiasm which distinguished Nelson above all! his rivals transport us 
into the heayt of the enemy's camp, and enable us at this day to enter the tent of 
Achilles. For our own part, we rejoice to say we return from this excursion more 





| tranquillized as to the future, more assured, even by our reverses during the last 


war, since they neither arose from the character of our population nor from the 


| nature of things, but from the u inporary inferiority which circumstances had im- 


posed upon us.” 
This outline has been confined to an exhipition of the leading object of 


| Cuptaiu de la Graviere, because it coutains a warning as important to 


England as to France in its dications of the paramount necessity of ex- 


| ercise. exercise, exercise to a fleet, (for Mr. Cobden had some reason in 
| his comments on “harbour-work,” had his animus been less malignant,) 


| and the prudence of keeping an eye upon the uautical preparations of our 
| neighbours. A critical exposition of the principles of discipline, tactics, 


| 
| 


and naval battles, thougl: a very considerable part of Captain de la Gra- 


viére,s work, is not, however, by any means the sole or even the principal 
portion of it. Historical and biographical sketches are the main staple 


| of the book ; in form it is a life of Nelson, of somewhat irregular plan, but 
| not less adapted from that circumstance to the scheme of the author,— 


‘They obliged Admiral Morard de Galles to bring back the fleet 


| the discipline of the fleets Nelson afterwards commanded, is sketched at 


| censiderable length. 


which is to exhibit the priucipal naval heroes and naval actions that 
throw light upon Nelson's conduct and career, at a scale in proportion to 
their influence upon him or connexion with him. Thus, Jervis, who 
greatly assisted to form Nelson and some ot his captains, as he tounded 


Villeneuve is also a prominent figure, with several 
other officers, French, Spanish, and English, but each kept subordinate 


| to the main object of the author and the principal person, Nelson. Heuce 


obliged to tace all Europe, had to undertake. Struggling against civil war, famine 7d ha 
: | critical spirit. 


the book combines in rather a rare degree a populsr narrative with a 
It has the further attraction of exhibiting Nelson as re- 


| garded by a fair and liberal-eminded Frenchman, with a professional 
| knowledge of maritime ailnirs, and a fuller appreciation of the English 


| character than commo 
| 
| sented in the main with perfect fairness and justice, though with less ten- 
| derness and more freedom than English writers have perhaps exhibited 
| when touching the sore places of the uational hero. 
| has great literary merits. 
| of manner of his countrymen, Captain de la Graviére has a sobriety of 
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them to work. Inea 


| Ward has already promised a re 
mates for next year. If this be as is 


| distributed amor 


ly falls to the lot of our neighbours. The strength 
uid weakuesses in Nelson’s character and conduct are seized, and pre- 


The narrative also 
With the skilful arrangemeut and the vivaciiy 


judgment and a rational legic which are less common amongst them. 
Captain Plankett is entitled to thanks for having introduced these His- 
torical Sketches of the Last Naval War to the English reader in an English 
dress, accompanied by notes which occasionally correct the national 
views of the writer, aud sometimes support what might seem heterodox 
i Its literary merits, 
and its peculiarity as an unprejudiced French officer’s view «1 naval 
history during its most eventful period, weuld have rendered it at any 
time a desirable addition to the brary ; the circumstances of the times 
in which it appears give it a practical value. Notwithstanding the fanati- 
calif not factious cry of “ Peace, peace!” the danger of war is too im- 
miuent for the clamorous to obtain support from the sensible part of the 
community for reductions obviously weakening. The sounder part of 
Continental society may be opposed to foreign wars for aggraudizement 
atter the old regal fashion; but wars for national objects er for political 
wwinciples are more palatable; and if the origin of such hostilities be rath- 
er better than those of selfish ambition, it is to be feared their practice 
would be munch the same. In point of fact, one half of Europe is at war 
already, and the other half on the verge of it. Never, perhaps, was it 
more necessary to be prepared aguinst atlack ; yet never was the state of 
the finances more gloomy at a time of such unsettled prospects. The 
danger seems too near to permit any attempt at reducing the nuinabers of 
our iorces; but tae pressure of the taxyatherer will very likely give rise to 
a pressure from without, which may induce some penny wise and pound 
| tuolish economy in those tools which reuder men efiicient and enable 
peble economists have noother mode than lopping ; 
ess or a Vilul branch is matter of accident. Mr. 
luction of 600,U002. in the Naval Esti- 
; implied, 2 cessation of expenditure 
on the completion of works or vessels now in progress, it is a proper sav- 
ing. If there is tobe any tampering with necessary stores or materials, 
the temporary yain many give rise to an incalculable jess. These things 
are out of the public sight; ifthey are also out of the official mind, the in- 
efliciency of ships or of a fleet will be probable, their total loss possible. 
Like the waut of such trifles as a few mules more or fewer, or a few bun- 


whether it is a worth 





| dles of straw, which compelled Wellington, unable to bring up ‘his bat- 


tering train, to retreat from Burgos, insufficient stores after an action may 
paralyze a fleet, or after a storm be the means of its disgrace should it 
escape the enemy, or its destruction if compelled to meet him. It was 
te these seeming trifles that Nelson gave his mind. “ The impetuous Ad- 
iniral,”” suys M. de ln Graviére, “was more careful of his spars and his 
sails under ordinary circumstances, than of his ships, or fleet evea, apon 
great occasions.” Again and again he writes to this purport. 

“Tris interesting, and at the same time instructive, to see the attention which this 
great adiniral bestowed upon the smallest details that could promote the comfort 
of his sailors, When the plan of an attack was in question, he contented himself 
with giving the general idea. ‘Signals are use ess,’ said he, ‘ amongst people dis- 
posed to do their duty ; our principal object is to support one another mutually ; to 
close with the enemy, and to keep to leeward of him, that he may not escape us.” 
But when it was a question of the provisions sent to him from Malta, or the cloth- 
ing of his men, his solicitude was by no means thus easily satisfied. It was ne- 
cessary to his own satisfaction that he should himself point out the way in which 
the vegetables, pork, and beef, were to be tested before they were received and 

gst the crews; and ‘those flannel shirts, which, being made five 
or six inches too short, exposed the men to sudden chills, were the subjects serious- 
ly occupying his mind at the moment when Mr. Frere, the English Ambassador at 
Madrid, wrote him word that he was about to demand his passports and set out for 
Loudon. * Because,’ said he, ‘these shirts, five or six inches longer, would be one 
of the best things yet introduced into the navy, and would, perhaps, save the lives 
of more than one good sailor.’ ” 


THE WEST INDIA QUESTION. 
MEETING AT LIVERPOOL. 

A large and influential meeting of the merchants and inhabitants of 
Liverpool was le:d on Tuesday June 13 in the Session house, convened 
by T. B. Horsfall, Hsq., the mayor, to consider the recent measures of 
the government in counection with the West and East Indian sugar colo- 
nies, and also to consider the expediency of supporting the resolutions of 
the committee of the House of Commons, with a view to their relief. 

The speakers in favour of the resolutions comprised Mr. Shand, a West 
India merchant and proprietor; Mr. Lawrence, Adam Hodgson, Kaq., the 
Rev. Dr. M’Neile, and the Rev. Mr. Nolan, among others. 

The resolutions carried were :— 

“1. That the Iniperial Parliament, in pessing the Emancipation Act of 1833, 
pledged the national faith to the honest and effectual working out of that 
act, with a due regard for the maintenance of our colonial property and 
encouragement of free labour in our colonial possessions. 

“2. That the course of legislation pursued since the passing of that act 
has been such as to prevent the attainment of the objects contemplated 
by it, to destroy our colonies, to aggravate slavery in foreign countries. 
and to stimulate the slave trade. ” 

“3. That this meeting highly disapproves of legislation so much at vari- 
ance with British justice, British consistancy, and British honour, and 
implores her majesty’s government to adopt such measures os shall carry 
out the original intentions of the Emancipation Act. a 


«4, That this meeting consider the plan proposed by Sir Thomas Birch, 
and recommended by the select committee 01) sugar had coiToo planting, 
well calculated to procure that object—‘to prevent the im: e and 
otherwise inevitable abandonment of the majorit of Beitisl uw estates, 
and to ae time for bringing into operatic the intended mensures of 


relief. 

Amendments were moved, and speeches made, on th 
the question by Messrs. Rathbone, Holland, Tho 
Robertson, and W. Browne, M. P., but the di 
favour of the original resolutione. 
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The Rev. Ur. M’Neile proposed the third resluuon, aud said, * Sur, it 
is of prime importance te the honesty and fair dealing of all our trausac- 
tions, that we should, in the outset, understaud one another (hear, hear) 
In the present complicated position both of men and things, 1 beg to ake 
the liberty of making one or two distinctions which I feel quite necessa- 
ry, both towards myself and towards the subject, in the discussion of 
which I have consented to take a part—conseuted, Mr. Mayor, to take « 
part; but you did me the honour to give me as one sample of a branch 
of the family who have called the meeting; that was a mistake—my 
name was not to the requisition to call the meeting, but I certainly very 

ladly, when applied to, agreed to promote it. But [ more readily adopt 
Se Pp an of maekeen one or two distinctions at the outset, because of some 
observations already made by the gentlemen who moved and secouded 
the amendments (hear, hear). I beg, therefore, to say, in the first place, 
that it is not as an opponent of tle principles of free trade thut L ad- 
dress the meeting (applause). On the contrary, I am free to say. that if 
this world of ours was in such a condition that the principle of free trade 
could be carried out fully, fairly, and universally, [would not only gladly 
ree with it but most cordially rejoice in it. If it could be carried out 
fully, without reserve, fairly, without partiality ; and universully, without 
exception (hear, hear, and applause). If all mankind could be a happy 
family—if war could break out uo more, as I was once solemuly assured 
it never could by an hon. member for a purt of this county—if there never 
could be war again; well, if that were so, if there could be no war—il 
all hostilities, all dishonesty, all private interests were swept away for 
ever from the face of the earth, and no rivalry left but that of disinterest. 
ed love—who, who would object, who could find in his heart to object? 
(loud applause). Why, Mr. Mayor, the very announcement of the thing, 
even as ub liyputhesis, has power to kindle up all the euthusiasun aud the 
warmest and holiest feelings of the human heart (hear, hear). The the- 
ory is most enchanting ; aud it never should be forgotten that man, . a 
creature of theory, is almest perfect, while, as a creature of practice, he 
is deplorably the reverse (hear, and applause). There is perverseness, 
however, about it. He has not always the same repugnance to con 
sided practice, by which he may gratify some of his own persona! pre- 
ferences that he has to a bond fide, honest, comprehensive, Catholic bom 99 
tice. Ifa captivating theory © propounded to a nation, a compoun ofa 
very ingenious and plausible, but at the same time avery partial and one- 
sided application, those who do not see the sophism are instantly awaken- 
ed to enthusiasm—the effect is electrical; whereas, had a fair, honest, 
comprehensive practical application been nuade of it, the effect would not 
have been so viewed. The practical difficulties seen to be in the way 
would have abated the enthusiasm which it was the tendency of the the- 
ory to enkindle ; but the effect, as far as effect follows, would have been 
good, for it would have been taken in sight of the real difficulties in the 
pom = only a partial application is made, the effect is electri- 
cal, the consequence is a rush, a disastrous rush, in one particular di- 
rection; disastrous because of its partiality, causing a capsize, or a re- 
coil nearly as dangerous as a capsize. Now, sir, thisis exactly what has 
happened. The most cuptivating theory has been presented to this ua- 
tion with a very vicious, because partial, application of it (applause.) 
The effect had been electrical. I do not wonder at the success that has 
attended the hou. member for the West Riding (hear, and applause). He 
propounded the theory I allude to, to the nation, with a very partial ap- 
lication made at the time—the exponent of that partial application con- 
Fning it at the time toone particular subject, corn (no, no; yes, yes. A 
Voice—“ Read his speeches. ”—Another voice—“ He has read them long 
ago, to your sorrow.”) The sophism, the sophism, I say was not per- 
ceived. That it isasophism I think it will presently appear, because to 
this hour the hon. gentlemen is not prepared to go the whole way (yes, 
he is). Very well; I must continue my story, though. The nation did 
not perceive the sophism ; the practical difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out the theory were not felt to be suchas should abate the stimalus 
given by the theory itself (hear.) The golden prize appeared within 
reach ; the right hon. baronet the member for Tamworth was converted 
(oh, oh, and cheers), and the majority of the House of Commons sur- 
rendered at discretion; perhaps { might say without discretion (laugh- 
ter, and loud applause). 1 wish to speak in excellent good humour, as 
well as good taste; therefore I shall say, they surrendered to the peace- 
promising, illustrious Richard (loud laughter). Well, sir, what 1 com- 
plain of s this, that the honourable gentleman did not gropose to go the 
whole way withhis theory (a voice, “ Yes, he did”). He applied it to 
corn, a8 he thinks, with success; he is applying it, and is sanguine of 
success, to shipping; but why stop with corn and shippiug—why not 
apply it to sugar? (a Voice.—* He does.”) He is williug to apply it to 
sugar; be itso. He says, “ Have free trade in sugar, and you will have 
cheap sugar, as you have free corn.” Now, the gentleman who secoad- 
ed the last amendment, made an enumeration of this kind. [ was sur- 
prised at his stopping with sugar also. Why stop with sugar—why not 
apply it to the machinery with which sugar is produced ? (hear, hear. 
1s he prepared to go the whole way ' now,—free trade in slaves ? (a 
Voice.—“ No, no,” “ Yes, yes.” Reiterated cheering. A Voice.— 
“Slavery is not free trade.”) Is the don. gentleman, or any of his friends 
who move and second the umendments at a great public demonstration 
of this kind, prepared to come before the public and avow what one has 
now said, go allthe way with free trade, even to the machinery which 
makes sugar ? (A voice—“Certainly.”) Then let England know that— 
let the people of England anderstand that (applause). — Has the hon. 
eutleman such entire confidence in his system, in his principle, that he 
Fis willing, I ask again, to apply it not only to the produce, but to the 
mode of producing ? Why, then, if 80, and it his friends be true to those 
principles, let him rise in his place in parliament, sure of the support of the 
country, and let him call upon the government to remove our blockadiug 
squadron from the coastof Africa altogether. If he be sincere in saying 
that restriction in anything must be protection to something, why then 
let him remove the restriction from the West Indies. They do not and 
they cannot smuggle men from the coast of Africa, for that restriction, 
which is protection to the Portuguese, who dosmuggle men (loud ap- 
plause). Is this not so? The gentleman who seconded the last amend- 
ment twitted us with never ven called a meeting upon the subject 
during the seven years he facetiously said his old friends were called or 
rose in, or so fought with more iscretion that they were able to get 
ap and fight another day. 1 hold in my hand a report of a meeting held 
on this subject on the llth of June, 1841. (A Voice—“* A town’s meet- 
ing, he said, sir."’ Interruption and confusion. ) Now, gentlemen, is it 
right to give this species of interruption? When gentlemen are fairly 
beaten in division, they ought not to interfere seriatim in this way. I 
certainly did not hear the expression “ town’s meeting.” The meeting 
I refer to was not what is techically called a town’s meeting; but, Mr. 
Mayor, I can remember, and I am bold to say, there was a time, and 
just about that period, when a meeting called by the gentleman who 
called the meeting I allude to was, to all intents and purposes so much a 
town’s meeting there were none others in town dared to oppose them 
(cheers). Butat the meeting in question this very principle was tested 
which we have heard brought up again to day—one of the fallacies 
which has been dreaming for a little while, and re-appeared—that “ all 
protection means robbing somebody else ” (laughter). They are ready 
to avow it still (laughter). Well, this roves that all policemen, who 
take care of our houses at night, are robbing the houses (laughter, cries 
of “No,” and loud applause). Every gentleman who has secret button 
to protect his pocket, or a secret chain to protect his watch, isa robber! 
(cheers.) He is using “protection” against a thief [loud applause J. 
Protection! “All protection means robbing some one else !” (a Voice,— 
“Question”). Sir, 1 am speaking too closely to the question for some 
people (applause). You had better take care, Mr. Mayor, for all your 
arrangements, all your magistrates, all your preparations, and sound and 
valuable, and useful and successful, preparations, to prevent the town be- 
ing disturbed—take care; you are all robbers! [Laughter.] Let those 
gentlemen, then, call upon the government to repeal the Negro Emanci- 
pation Act of 1833, which they are bound to denounce as au iniquitous 
invasion of the liberty of the West Indies, to get the cheapest labour they 
can find {cheers}. 

Now, I will suppose at the early period of the honourable gentleman's 
career to whom | have already alluded—when he was making an honour- 
able independence at Stockport—I will suppose that he had discovered a 
species of machinery unrivalled, for the production of printed calicoes, 
much desired both in the home and foreign market; I will suppose that 
for some reason or other an act of parliament was passed suppressing that 
machinery, and that a posse of constables was sent to the mill at Stockport, 
to prevent its introduction into the mill, Sir, with what indignant elo- 
quence would not the honourable gentleman denounce such a restriction 
as an abomination—a treuson against free trade in machinery, as well as 
in printed calicoes (hear, hear). | What, then, it will be asked, do I advo- 
cate the extension of the principle of tree trade, so far as to plead for the 
revival of the slave trade? (hear, hear). No; but I tell you what I do. 
I show, I think, very fairly, by thus driving the argument to an extreme, 
its absurdity, if fully carried out—l show that the principle ot free trade, 
fully, fairly, and universally carried out, is inapplicable to a world like 
ours—a chequered world, where adjustments are to be made—where 


On the other hand, however, when the theory is pro- | 











compensations, b ea— tions delicately to be investigated, 
and carefully to be harmonized, are to be taken into account, the utmost 
we can do is to approximute to the desired perfection (loud applause) 
And if you can only approximate in the removal of restriction, you can 
ouly approximate, and should attempt no more, in the removal of protec- 
tion (hear, and loud applanse). Suppose it had been found, as a vice of 
the machinery I alluded to just now, that it cut the fingers of every man, 
woman, and child, employed in the mill; and suppose that the people or 
the parliament of England rose in their majesty, and said, “We won't 
have printed calicoes, however cheap, if stained with human blood, put 
them away ;” they would make the case parallel to the present (loud ap- 
plause). And would that be a case for free trade? Must free trade go 
the whole length, and remove restriction from blood-stained mach nery ? 
(loud applause). Free trade in slaves the principle fairly carries them 
to. (A voice, ‘no, no.”) Well, I am quite ready to receive the tone of 
that “no, no” in abatement of the force of that argument elicited perhaps 
in the attempt to drive us to the wall in an extreme, when the gentleman 
who spoke lust asked who would touch tobacco or snuff derived from 
slave labour, or clothes made from slave labour, or soil his fingers with 
gold dug by slaves. Was not that the same sort of an attempt to drive at 
the extreme, and be an extreme? (no, ~ And will not « comparison 
of these two arguments—(interruption). The felt unfairness of an extreme 
in the other cause is precisely what I want to produce. I am not plead- 
ing for extremes; I am showing the absurdity of pleading tor extremes. 
(hear, and applause). Well, now, sir, I have in the second place to say 
—ihis I am led to also by what has dropped from some of our friends— 
that it is not as a partisan of the West India proprietors IL address this 
meeting (hear, hear, und applause). JI have no connection, directly or in- 
divectly, exceptin the way of acquaintance aud friendship, with West In- 
dia property. I have not a farthing in connection with it, never had, and 
never expect to have, and so far 1 am not open to the retort which men 
so easily muke who judge of others by themselves (rapturous and continu- 
ed applause). It so happens that the West India Sg ny have, as I 
think, been very badly used; and so far I feel with them and for them 
(applause). Itso happens that, as I think, they have good reason and 
justice in their present complaint and moderate demand; and as such | 
am their willing advocate (applause). But then, here as elsewhere, dis- 
crimination is indispensable. To those among them who have no pre- 
tence to higher motives than their temporal interest in this movement— 
(A Voice: “ That is all of them.’’)—to those oo I say, “ 1 respect 
the candour aud honesty of your professions, but at the same time | must 
caudidly confess to you, if I agreed with you, and felt the question as one 
merely tiscal aud commercial, [ would uot have descended from the high 
ground of my calling to have meddled with it” (hear, and loud cheers). 
You are commercial men, have a good commercial case, can treat it 
yourselves, and [ do not see why a minister of religion should be invited 
to be the exponent of your cause to the public” (hear, hear.) To those 
among them, if there be any such, who make a pretence of higher motives, 
aud avail themselves of the connection between this subject as it affects 
their interest, and the subject as it effects the great question of humanity, 
to those IT would rather not speak, because | can suy nothing without 
either compromising my cundour or forgetting my courtesy (hear, hear.) 
But I may say, iu general terms, transferring the case to myself, that if | 
were by some misfortune compelled to the alternative of being a slave- 
owner or a slave-driver on the one side or on the other, coming before my 
fellow countrymen and professing the motives of philanthropy, while I 





really feltin my own soul that my motives were self-interest, | think upon 


the whole I should feel it the lesser depth of degradation to use the slave 
whip (applause.) ‘To those who are really actuated by high motives of 
humanity and benevoleuce—to those among them who deprecated slavery 
and rejoiced in iis abolition, even when it threatened their own interest, 
and who now grieve over its revival because of its atrocities—to those 
whoare sincere | say to them, “ Gentlemen, your condition at this moment 
noble in itselt, is extremely unfortunate ; few will give you credit for sin- 
cerity; you, advocates for this cause, if you were pure as snow and chaste 
as ice, will not escape calumny, in this charitable age (hear and applause) 
Gentlemen, there are many thiugs in your case which make me feel deep- 
ly with and fur you. I teel undoubtedly for your loss of property ; but 
more I feel for the state of the population on your estates, reduced as I 
know it is” (oh, oh.) I must venture to say, notwithstanding counter 
assertions, a8 [make my assertion upon documentary evidence, not I 
think, to be guinsuyed fairly —* reduced as it is” to a very low ebb indeed; 
from wages that the Creole population could live comfortably upon, 
downto wages which render them utterly incapable of perseverance in 
the efforts they were making for their rising families (hear, and applause). 
Lalso feel on that poiut so soul-touchingly set before the meetiug by the 
rey. gentleman who before addressed the meeting for all those institutions 

educational and religious, by which the state of the colonies were to be 
ameliorated (hear.) These L believe to be all in jeopardy; and, therefore, 
it is, sir, as an opponent of slavery, however some persons may effect to 
think there is no counection between the two points—it is as an opponent 
of slavery, that I come to address this meeting—as irreconcileably hostile 
to the system of slavery, and to any system of legislation whose direct ob- 
ject is to prolong or iucrease slavery [upplause.] I tremble also fur any 
legislatare whose actsare carried on with such caprice as to give 1ise to 


I conceive it has been the fashion to throw a little discredit upon the 
result of this parliamentary inquiry, given in the report before us; when 
I refer to it then [ shall not reter to what was finally the report, but I 
shall read the resolutions as they were originally proposed in committee 
by Mr. Wilson, in fact the Government resolutions, moditied afterwards 
by discussion in committee, but originally propounded, not by this com- 
mittee, but by the Government agent in the committee. They con- 
tain these remarks :—* That one of the effects of the pro ecting duties 
levied upon foreign sugar has been to promote undue competition tor ta- 
bour in our colonies, aud to raise the wages of labour. That the late fall 
in the price of sugar has already led to a considerable diminution in the 
wages of labourers.” Exactly so, showing that the interests of the pro- 
prietor and labourer are identical (applause.) That anything that raises 
the price of produce increases the comforts of the producing man; while 
lower the pr.ce and you diminish the comforts of the consumer of it (ap- 
plause, and no, no.) Now, I know that this runs counter to what has 
passed as a truism among the advocates of free trade in this country, but 
here are the resolutions, as 1 said, proposed by Mr. Wilson, not as amnend- 
ed by the whole committee, but as proposed by Mr. Wilson on behalf 
of the Government ; and it is a remarkable fact, corroborating what we 
have said in regard to home, and what I now tuke the liberty of saying 
is proved as regards the colonies, that the price of food will regulate the 
price of labour ; and that if labouring men are eating dear articles, they 
will be well paid (applause, and no, no.) And if they are eating cheap 
food, they will suffer disadvantage by it (no, no, and interruption.) The 
labouring classes say, sir, that they are badly paid now; and are not 
things cheap? (hear, hear.) And were they not better paid when they 
were dear? (hear, hear, and applause.) So long as slavery was tolerat- 
ed, or rather & long as it was neglected, for the attention of the count 
not being called to it, the colonies prospered. ‘ 8» long as the British 
artisan had the common benefit of slave labour with that from foreign 
sugar-growiug couutries, the colonies were able to compete successfully 
against all the sugar growers in the world; yet, up to 1825, the British 
West Indies, single-hauded, supplied Great Britain with all her consump- 
tio, together with a pom te e surplus which entered into competition 
with the sugar grown in other countries oa the continent of Europe” 
(hear, hear.) When the act for emancipating the slaves passed, confident 
tissurances were given to the country that the colonists should be pro- 
tected in the welling out of the effects of that emancipation. (A voice, 
“ By whom ?”) Lord Glenelg, the Whig secretary for the colonies (ap- 
plause,) in a circular despatch on October 12,1835; so late as that, with- 
in two years after the passiug of the emancipation bill, when he heard 
some doubts had been expressed relative to the fair and just fulfilment 
of the bargain which the mother country had forced upon the colonies, 
wrote us—“ The purchaser of a claim under the slavery abolition act, 
does uot incur the slightest assignable risk of losing his money; he has 
tor his security the national faith of Great Britain and Ireland, pledged in 
the most solemn form in which such an engagement was ever yet made” 
(hear, hear.) “If the seller supposes that any danger really exists he is 
under a delusion so gross as, without further proof to demonstrate, shows 
he is not in a suflicient state of general information to deal with the 
speculators to whom his right is transferred” (hear, hear.) Here was not 
only an official announcement from the Colonial Office (at this stage of 
the preceedings there was considerable confusion, owing to the crowded 
state of the room.) 

On order being restored, Dr. M’Neile proceeded :—Sir, the letter which 
I have read from Lord Glenelg was not merely a cold official document 
from the Colonial Office; it referred to the faith of a great nation—na- 
tional faith; it was an assurance from that nation that while she was gen- 
erous, she would not forget to be just (hear, hear, and applause). Who 
—who would lave hesitated for a moment to embark his property upon 
such an assurance as this? Although, in the nature of the case, the re- 
turns must be over a period which would involve one, two, or more ses- 
sions of parliament—who would have supposed, from the nature of the 





case, Task, that a subsequent parliament, in a year or two, before the 


the colonial proverb “ who cantrust an act of parliament?” [hear, hear. ] | 





effect of such a declaration could be carried out, would practically annul 
the security given by such a declaration? (loud a »plause). Who would 
hesitate, | repeat, to stake his property upon such an assurance as this ? 
who, sir, who in England as she wus, as she had been hitherto—England, 
the great—not Eugland the rich—England, knowing that true greatness, 
which will always insure real riches, and that there may be much money 
where there is much meauuess—who that knew England as she then was 
before the “ penny wise and pound foolish” economy had sat as an incu 
bus upon her heart, a canker in the very heart of her true nobility ? (loud 
cheers). The West India proprietors did not hesitate to go on upon the 
faith ot such an assurance as this, and expend poset hth sums upon 
their property, improving it, availing themselves of opportunities afford- 
ed in endeavouring to make the best of the apprenticeship system, both 
as a matter of property and preparation for the coming freedom; and then 
in the midst of this, while they were struggling through this, while 
maintaining their ground as well as they could ; while still doubtful, and 
all hearts were anxious about the success or uon-success of the great ex- 
periment—when all who had laboured for the emancipation of A slaves 
were anxiously watching the result of this great nursery of freemen—in 
the midst of all this, the fatal act of 1846 passed the legislature, stultifying 
their own arrangements—their assurances on official authority, and throw- 
ing the men who had estimated upon their good fuith into the dust, ex- 
claiming in the proverb which I have before quoted to you, “ Who would 
depend upon a British act of parliament ?”’ (loud and continued applause. 
This is a hardship; and I ask if what is called a tax—a tax said to 
4s. upon the labouring classes of this country—is the tax, I would ask, of 
even so much as a peuny in the pound, if it should amount to so much, 
upon sugar, to be refused, in such circumstances of oppression, of hard- 
ship, of disappointment, of expended outlay upon property on the guar- 
antee of a great nation, reduced afterwards by a single stroke to naked- 
ness and barrenness, because the guarantee is broken? (hear and ap- 
plause). England stood by and saw the guarantee given and broken; 
and now those who invested their property upon the faith of that guaran- 
tee come to England and say, it may have been a misfortune, it may have 
been wrong, we will not say it was altogether wrong, we have not been 
altogether right, we do not claim perfection—we might have improved 
our properties more perhaps, though we did what we could; but you 
stood by and saw it; and we ask will you throw us naked and unpro- 
tected, to fight against slave labour, where the men are tortured to be 
made to labour, when they are made to work 18 out of 24 hours, when 
our free labourers work ouly four or tive? Will you throw us upon this? 
(hear, hear.) Sir, I asked it at first as a matter of fairness and of justice ; 
bat now, further, I ask it asa matter of policy, eveu applying to the idol 
cheap sugar (hear). Will you put the estates in the West Indies out of 
occupation? * Sixty-nine estates have been abandoned in the last year 
in one island alone,” which must presently be a wilderness or jungle. 
Will you throw the British West Ludia estates out of cultivation ? and will 
you, as they are thrown out of cultivation, the juevitable result of perse- 
verance in the present bill, will you throw your own supply of sugar 
| upon slave-grown rugar? Will you throw yourselves into the hands of 
Brazil or Spain? Will you make yourselves more dependent apon Cuba, 
p Porto Rico, and Pernambuco—and will you expect from the tender mer- 
cies of slave-dealers, that when they have got the monopoly they will 
give you cheap sugar? (loud applause.) Sir, it is in the retribative jus- 
luce of the Great Being who sways the universe, that an idol unduly wor- 
shipped shall turn to the punishment of the idolators ; aud if there be an 
idol ever unduly worshipped on the face of the earth, I believe that cheap- 
ness is that idol now, and that God will smite it, and cause the men who 
are worshipping it to buy dear (loud applause.) And is there no con- 
nection, sir, between this subject, so treated, and the revival of the slave- 
trade ?—have we begged the question of that connection? You have 
heard already of the rejoicings at Havana, when the act of 1846 was 
proclaimed there. It was a jubilee; there were illuminations ; aud what 
since? I read now froma letter of Lord Howden. He says, writing 
from Rio Janeiro to Lord Palmerston, “ [ have the honour to inform your 
lordship that I have estimated, from the best sources that 60 000 Africans 
have been imported as slaves into the Brazils during 1847” (hear.) 
You have already heard it in evidence that before that period slavery 
was almost extinct in the Brazils (no no.) «| mean the importation of 
slaves from Africa. “It is a well known fact that a vessel belonging to 
this port made five voyages to the coast last year, and landed all her 
cargoes in safety ; she must have brought, at a moderate computation, from 
2000 to 3000 slaves” Mr. Acting Consul Westwood, writing from Rio 
Janeiro, to Lord Palmerston, says, “ There are now two steam-vessels 
regularly empioyed between this port and the coast, the Providentia and 
Teresa, in the slave trade, both under the Brazilian flag. The American 
brig George, which.sailed from here, returned, under Brazilian colours, 
with 716 miserable and distressed slaves, 111 having perished on the 
voyage from the deticiency of water and provisions.” Here, sir, you see 
this act of 1846 has given a stimulus to that place, in defiance of the trea- 
ties of their own country, and a blockade by ours—to land upon the 
coast of Africa, seize unfortunate creatures, By Seton them so that 111 of 
one cargo are found dead (hear, hear). Nothingof the kind can be stated 
antecedent to 1846; and yet geutlemen will say there is no connection 
between the passing of this bill and the revival of the slave trade. Strange 
it should be so! The argument is put forward that the West Indian pro- 
perty has suffered deterioration from other causes, from the depression 
of trade. But how does it happen, sir, that Brazilian sugar, open to the 
same reaction of trade, should have increased in price, while West Indian 
sugar should diminish in price? (hear, hear.) Was there anything pecu- 
liar which should prevent Brazilian produce from depression? Yes, there 
was slave labour ; that was the peculiarity (hear, hear). There was the 
blood-stained machiuery ; that was the peculiarity which separated it 
from the general depression, and caused it to rise hin other thing: fell 
(applause). The object now is that such defence against the necessity 
of introducing such machinery shall be given to the owners of estates, 
where tree labour is boos are | as that free labour shall be so remunerat- 
ed as not to have to pay for this violent renewal of the slave trade (ap- 
ys And, where, when I look at that branch of the subject, where 
is all that portion of the British nation gone, who made the welkin ring 
some years ago on this subject ? (hear and applause.) Can you all fully, 
commercially, and fiscally debate the matter now ; and is all your enthu- 
siasm and philanthropy gone ? Where are now the indignation with which 
abolition was called tor—the energy with which emancipation was fol- 
lowed up—the freedom with which compensation was voted—where is 
all the eagerness of zeal and earnestness of our friends, the Society of 
Friends; where are they—are ‘hey with us or againstus? Let them tell 
Lord John Russell now whether they are or are not against us—let them 
say in the face of England if they are for slavery or not. Are they for 
continuing these slavers, these steamers, this passing of human beings 
between the tropics ; or are they for such a change iu the law as will pre- 
vent this? Let them speak out (loud agers? (Mr. John Taylor.— 
We are fora change inthelaw.) Lhope the gentleman speaks the known 
sentiments of the body, and that it may go from this great meeting, which 
I can tell you is likely to produce its genuine influence upon the measures 
of the government (hear, hear)—measures which, up to Thursday he. any 
were not determined upon, which are to be brought forward on I'riday, 
and which cannot safely be passed, by any ministry, without paylug some 
regard to such a demonstration as this (applause). I hope it will go trom 
this meeting, a gentleman took upon himself [laughter] to answer for 
a highly respectable body of friends, that they are with us {lou : ap- 


playge |. : : ' 

I®cl that I have already occupied much of your time, 81°; but a word 
to the government as well as to the people upon this point. My lords and 
gentlemen, you cannot atlord to lose the colonies [hear-] Your East In- 
dia possessions, even with the overland passage, will be of little value to 
you, if you lose another America [hear, hear.] My lords and gentlemen, 
ook to it. There is a point at which human patience ceases [hear, hear. } 
I do not preach that it ought to cease ; but I tell you, my Jords, there is 
| @ point at which it does cease ; and [ tell you there is a point of irritation 
at which individuals and owners of West India islands will cease to look for 
the protection of Great Britain, and throw the mselves upon a nearer and a 
soalies arm for help [loud applause.] My lords and gentlemen, look you 
—do not provoke that recoil iu the West India islands. Look how you 
strengthen the arms of America, perhaps destined in the next great shock 
of the world to cross the Atlantic as a conqueror, and retaliate all those 
woes ever inflicted upon her? [applause. ] Take care then how oe tainper 
with a great interest like the West India colonies, providentially given to 
you—carefully and wisely to be maintained—judiciously tu be managed 
—kindly to be husbanded in its difficulties [loud applause.] You have 
done much for it; it has cost you much [hear, hear ]—you have derived 
the benefit from all that you have expended upon it. [A voice—No, no. } 
Oh, sir, I am persuaded there is not x member of her Majesty's govern- 
ment would say “ No, no,” to that branch of my statement. You have de- 
rived a benefit every i $a have derived safety from the west, and 
transit to the east [loud applause.] You have a revenue derived from 
it, and it is supporting it [no, no.] You have a colonial revenue, and you 
must not call that expended upon establishments there a tax upon Great 
Britain. Much of it is levied upon the spot; and this colonial revenue 
will be destroyed if the property from which it is derived be destroyed 
[bear.] You will ruin also those imports iuto your colouies of your own 
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and hear me, lords and geutiemen, there is a chauce of gei- 
yport from some who in other respects m glut be disposed 
hear, hear, aud applanse.] They are anxious that there 
yt of our manufactures, bat we are shatting off that 
and for throwing their estates into the 


ianele—their negroes to nakedness, and to liviug under the branches of 
Tout {no, no.} You will do so, if the estates are destroyed, as, ifa pro- 


wrietor be ruined, all who depend upon him must be ruined. Will you 
force them to try more and more, as they are already, to do without t 1eir 
employers, working buta few hours i the day or w ek ? for if they get 
as uch as by help of the remarkable roduction of the soil they are ab e 
tv subsist upon for the remainder of the seven days, they will not have 
‘ <j ims. 
a lords aud gentlemen, take heed what you are about; don’t throw 
away the West Ludia colonies ; and remember, it is in the outskirts of a 
reat country that symptoms of decrepitude first show themselves (hear). 
Vhen it pleases God to cut short a land as he did Israel, it is by external 
possessious first; he “cut her short,” the very ex pression of Holy Writ 
explains the operation ; and it was when the colonies of the great states 
of the ancient world became an incubus: to the mother country, because 
of want of care and attention, because of want of fostering management, 
because of treating them as if they were a part of the home couutry, not 
requiring special care from their special situation—it was then decay and 
decrepitude began, and creeping from the extremities, it reached the 
heart, until the great empires of old sank to rise no more! I say, then, 
upon all these grounds—on the ground of justice, from pledged assurance— 
on the ground of interest, if you woald maintadia a supply of cheap sugar, 
this grent idol—on the ground of humanity, if you w yvuld put an end to 
this disastrous traffic, this hell-born trafic in slaves (loud applause )—ob ! 
wito, sit, Who can speak of it without being roused to righteous indigne- 
tion—who can look upon it without emotion? We are told on ood 
authority that ia Cuba and Brazil (I find it mentioned in the speech of one 
whose name is not mentioned in the speech—his exalted rauk has over- 
borue the uame, aud the pamphlet goes forth to the world without the 
honoured name of Wilberforce upon it, though that speech has been 
delivered by a son of Wilberforce)—we are told that in the Islaud of Cuba 
a driver of slaves is afraid to venture into the field without fire-arms in 
his belt, or blood-hounds at his feet (hear). He says he dares not venture 
into the fields without arms or animals to protect him; and why ? Be- 
cause the negroes are nearly at the point where human patience fails (bear). 
Oh! sir, look into that field, it is nobler to be the dog giving obedience to 
its legitimate master, man, than to be the man violating every law otf 
humanity, morality, and religion! (hear, and loud applause). The dog 
yields obedience to him who feeds hun, and is ready to exert all his 
powers in defence of his lawful master; the man is faithless and false to 
Him in whom “ he lives, moves, and has his being.” His higher endow- 
mente of reason, ingenuity, and contrivance, are all prostituted in order 
that he may the more effectually destroy his fellow for the sake of filthy 
lucre—in order that he may the more violate the high principles of in- 
wgrity, morality, and virtue (loud applause). Mr. Mayor, on the se 
crounds I call upon the meeting to pass this resolution; and if, after this 
resolution has been seconded, some geatleman, some honourable member 





of parliament perhaps, some practised debater, should rise to move an } 


amendment. ; 

Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, [advise you to watch the mover of the 
amendment carefally; | iavite you to see if there wou't be a struggle of 
his conscience against his creed [load applause]. Watch him carefully 
and see whether he wont attempt to bring you back from all the high 
principles of honour, morality, religion [ question }. This is a touching 

oint, itseems [laughter.] See whether he won't attempt to bring you 
Sack to the tax of 4s. a ewt. [laughter.] Oh, he will bring you back if 


| of the column, which is quite ready. 


whe Albion, 


permission to use sugar in breweries. Nochange would be made with regard to 
distilleries. The noble lord concladed by moving, that on Monday the House 
should resolve itself into Committee on the Sugar Act. Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Bernal, 
Mr. Berkeley, and others expressed their disapprobation of the plan, which was 
supported by Mr. Bright, and atter some discussion the motion was agreed to. 


Thus it seems that the questions of the Sagar Datics and the Repeal of 
the Navigation Liws are consigned to Committees of the Whole, and we 
shall be surprised if Lard John can carry them both through in accord- 
ance with his notious. Clause by clause both bills will be debated and 
contested; and the steamer now due will give us an inkling of their pro- 
gress. 








Some alarm has been excited in England by the receipt of intelligence 
from India that an insurrection had occurred in the Upper Provinces 
and ‘that some loss of life has taken place. There seems a possibility of 
our being again engaged in hostilities with the Sikhs, but no probability 
of a second Afghan campaign. The following extracts of letters from 
Lahore give all that is known. 


“ LAHORE, APRrit 24.—I write you two lines to tell you that two political agents, 
at Moultan, Anderson and Vans Agnew, have been cut down. Rumour says that 
the former is dead. A detachment of the Maharajah’s troops left yesterday morn- 
ing, and her Majesty's 10th, 8th, 73d, and 50th Native Infantry, Wheeler's Horse, 
Campbell's Troop of Horse Artillery, and Austin’s Battery, are under orders for 
immediate service It is not quite settled whether they are to go, but they may 
be off to-night, Advices are waited for from Moultan. It is said the country is 
very disturbed in tuat district. Brigadier Campbell, C. B., assumes the command 
The same fort of Moultan cost Runjeet Singh 
2000 men,” 

“ Aprit 25.—I obtained some information last evening regarding this affair in 
Moultan. It appears that Moolraj (the dewan) tendered his resignation to the 
Lahere government, fully anticipating that they would not accept it, but request 
him to continue the management of the country ; however, whether from our in- 
fluence or acting solely from their own inclination, the Lahore government at once 
accepted of the resiguation, and deputed another man to relieve Mvolraj. Find. 
ing himself outwined, be immediately broke off all allegiance to the Lahore Dur- 
bar, and has set himself up, supported by a body of 10,000 1nen, with a capital force 
of artillery, and they say all the disbanded soldiers are flocking to his standard ; 
so, unless this rebellion can be put down at once, there is no caiculating the end- 
less trouble and loss of life it may cause ; for the fellow has sume strongholds, and, 
whatis more essential, lots of tin, to create a blaze. The object of the present force 
going is torescue Mr. Agnew. who is shut up in a gurre, with 500 men, and great 
fears are entertained for his safety. Poor Anderson, who was with him, is sup- 
posed (in fact, the Durbar have received intelligence of it) to be dead from his 
wounds, and Agnew is lying in a very precarious state ; it appears he was addres. 
sing the fellows at the time (regarding the disbandment of the soldiers and raising 
new regiments from the able-bodied men) when a scoundre! came behind him oat 
cut him down; he fell on his face, and would have been instantly cut to pieces, but 
for the bravery of one of the Durbar men that accompanied him from this, who 
stoud over him with a.drawn sword, and declared that no one should touch Mr. 
Agnew but through him, This saved his life. Deena Nauth started last evening | 
(some say Tej Singh also, but this [ do not believe) for Moultan, to see if he could 
bring the fellow round. Sir Fred. should not have allowed this. No temporis- 
ing now; he should show them we are not to be trifled with, and that our politicals 
are not to be insulted withimpunity. His first object should be the rescua of Mr. 
Agnew, and then demolish every tort threughont the country. The resident is in 
a great state of alarm, he caunot get any replies to his letters, and is apprehensive 
that the fellows have stopped the communication. Something of the kind must 
have taken place, for no intelligence has arrived of any nature since the 21st inst, 
so it is supposed the troops will move off to-morrow morning. There have been 
some alterations nade. Wheeler's Cavalry, together with one of the troops of 
Horse Artillery, with the sth Regiment, | believe (as tiey form part of the garrison) 
are not to acoompany the four—but her Majesty's 14th Dragoons, the 1)th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a troop of Horse Artillery, and so..e native regiments from Feroze- 





he can, but don’t be brought back [cheers]. Be great and noble Eug- 
lishmen ; and make him feel by a larger majority than before, that the 
resolutions are to be carried. and the amendments driven to the winds 
{loud and enthusiastic cheering.] Make him feel, and all these gentle- 
men who are reporting for the government fe l, that no opposition could 
teach the towa of Liverpool upon this point. But, with the exception of 
what difference of opinion will always be found where there is liberty— 
(and may liberty be everywhere !)—with the exception of that free dis- 
cussion of opinion which I should be sorry to see such a town as ths 
without—the opposition has been conducted in admirable temper ; it has 
been carefully and judiciously carried on. I declare I think it has been 
most creditable [langhter]; and, with the exception of that opposition 
ou asmall scale, it may go forth to the world t>at on this subject Liver- 
pool is unanimous, [The rev. gontleman resumed his seat amid loud and 
continued checring. } 


DIED—At Blantyre Lodge, Lanarkshire, Scotland, on Saturday, 10th June, ROBERT 
FERGUSON, Esq. 
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NOTICE. 

The subscribers to the Albion are notified that Messrs. Joux Dennes, 

Tuomas Peete, Joun Neumo, and 8. Townsxnp, Jun. are the auly author- 
ized Travelling Agents for this journal. 


To Corresroxpents.—* Enguirer” and an “ Old Subscriber” will both 
find answers at this office. 





The Cambria, Cunard steamer of the 17th ult., arrived at Boston yester- 
day week, but the telegraph not being in working order, we could only 
give a short summary of her news in a portion of our edition of last Satur- 
day. ‘ 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the internal tranquillity of Great 
Britain. The intended Chartist demonstration on Whit-Monday was in 
tardicted by the Government; and the seasonable display on Bonners 
Fields, and about the neighbourhood, of a large body of police and a small 
one of military showed that the authorities were in earnest, and accord- 
ingly Chartism slunk off. Not only is there no sympathy felt with the 
Chartists, but the public are becoming indignant at the frequent inter- 
tuptions of trade, and the inconvenience and annoyance to which they 
are subjected by these same repefted demonstrations. 

Ascending in the social scale, there is not the same calm. The friends 
of our West India Colonies are rallying to oppose the Government, and 
to force it to a modification of the Sugar Act of 1846. In preceding co- 
lumns readers will find a report of an important meeting held at Liver- 
pool on this subject, and the speech of the Rey. Hugh MeNeile given in 
full. His reputation as a divine, and the novelty of a member ot his pro- 
fession taking an open part in politics, will give an additional interest to 
his oration, which, by the way, isa masterly exposition of the true facts 
ofthe case. As to what is to be done, the Government have stated their 
‘intentions, and failing ourselves to receive any London paper of Saturday, 
tue 17th ult., we borrow from Willmer & Smith’s “ European Times” 
‘he following account of what took place in the House of Commons on the 
hight before the sailing of the Cambria. 

Lord J. RUSS ELL stated that he should move that the House go into com 
— to ce nsid er the proposition he had to make with reference to the sugar 
duties and the British colonies. After referring to, and expla:ning, the policy of 
a act of emancipation, and that of 1846, which he said had been successful in 
ees main purposes, inasmuch as the price of sugar had been reduced whilst the 
ag had increased, he then glanced at the disadvantages under which the 
hs = Indian planters lay. ‘The Government were bound to do what they could 
-- a eviate those evils, and they proposed, therefore, to make advances upon se 
a of the colonial revenues for guarantee loans, to be made tothe colonies for 

c=; purpose of a bounty upon the lunportation of immigrants into the West Indies. 
000 Y proposed that the suim guaranteed as an advance, should not exceed £500,- 
a a addition to the sum the House had already sanctioned, viz., £160,000. It 
uld bea hardship upon the British consumer to impose upon him a duty of 


pore, are to join, and regiments from Jallunder to take the duties at Annarkullee. 
Such are the present arrangements, but no one can answer what may follow in an 
| hour—every one is confused, and orders are issued just on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to be contradicted afterwards. Regarding Anderson's death—it is only a 
durbar report : no official communication has has been received at the residency.” 
“ The Dewan of Moultan has for a long while urged the authorities here to 
relieve him from his post, and at last they rather reluctantly consented, and sent 
Khan Singh to be Governor, with Vans Agnew and Captain Anderson, to take 
charge of the country. They were escorted by very few soldiers, and found on 





| their arrival at Moultan that the people or governor. either from some deeply- 
laid scheme, or at the instigation of the people, were ready for revolt. I believe 
the following day they raised a flag of revolt, and as the English party left the fort, 
having received the seals of office, &c., they were shot at and cut down. 
Vans Agnew wrote to say he had been wounded, that Khan Sing 
life, and thatthe citadel of Moultan was the strongest he had seen in India. 
further intelligence has arrived up to this hour — h it is thethird day] save 
from a native letter, which says the writer is a short » Hetined from one party, but 
cannot communicate with it—knows not the fate of any, but that there had been 
firing all day. The worst fears are apprehended for Mr. Vans Agnew and his 
coadjutor, and a small force will leave this on the morrow, under Brigadier Camp- 
| bell, consisting of her Majesty's LOth, &th, and 50th Native 
battery, to be increased at the sixth stage by a wing of the 
regular Cavalry, a nativa troop of Horse Artillery, and one 
fantry. 

* But his force is too small for anything but a demonstration, and if the Moul 
tanees donot give in, it must either return orbe strengthened. Pop-guns will not 
breach Moultan. The question which every one asks is, why does not an efficient 
force go with guns at once, and why lose time 7? The revolt may spread to Pesha 
wah, and ought to be put down. “The Bahawalpore Nawab, it is believed, has 
marched to the reliefof Mr. Vans Agnew with great alacrity. Two regiments and 
a troop of horse arullery will move on Lahore from Ferozepore, and possibly, if 
Sir W. Gilbert think fit, be again strengthened by Loodianah, &c. Our ther- 
momeier is only 78 deg., but the hot wind is setting in at last. Bazar reports says, 
that Khan Singh and both gentlemen are killed, and that the revolt is formida 
dle. It is reported that Brigadier Wheeler will repiace Brigadier Campbell at 
Lahore.” 


Count de Mirasol, the Special Envoy sent from Spain, to explain to 
Lord Palmerston the cause of the dismissal of Sir H. Bulwer from 
Madrid, has himself left London for that city, having been denied all 
access to Lord Palmerston. 

Senor Isturitz, the accredited Spanish Minister to the British Court, 
has also left for Madrid, being informed with all possible official courtesy 
that his presence in London was no longer acceptable to our Government. 





No 





4th Dragoons, 11th Ir- 
> regiment of Native In 


such stirring events as are daily ensuing in Europe, we trust that the 
difficulty will be settled by this removal of the Spanish Minister. So 
feeble is the government of Spain that Great Britain can well afferd to 
treat her magnanimously. We observe that further correspondence that 
has taken place on this subject is promised to be laid before Parliament. 

We may add a general rumour that the Queen of Spain is encein/e, a 
more important event, if true, than the dismissal of Sir Henry. It is said, 
also, that the Queen has written an autograph letter to Queen Victoria‘ 
giving assurauces of the most friendly dispositions towards England, and 
saying that the expulsion of Sir H. Bulwer had for its object to increase 
the friendship between the two countries, and finally begging the Queeu 


the Spanish Government! ! 


France.—The Monster banquet of the working classes, which was to 
have been held under the walls of Vincennes on Sunday the 11th of June, 


the Bastille, with which commenced the great Revolution of 1739. Scarce- 
ly. however, had the Parisians time to comment on this singular conjunc- 
tion, when they were plunged into fresh excitement by a demonstration 
in favour of Lovis Napoleon Bonaparte, just elected a member of the 
National Assembly. Whether there was a plot laid for a rising on his 
behalf, or whether it was the spontaneous outbreak of that enthusiastic 
idolatry for every thing Napoleonic, still living in the great masses of the 
French, does not seem very clear. Before the doubt be solved some 
novelty of the moment will probably supersede this effervescence. 

The course of this affair was curious. Not only was Louis Napoleon 
elected, but the populace had expressed a most unaccoontable predilec- 


near. Tumultuary meetings took place, the military and police interfer- 





20s fi . : : : 
industry in the West India colonies to | 


oa or six years for the sake of reviving 
hich the Governmentcould not consent. He therefore should propose that the 


duty upon colonial sugar should be reduced after 5th July this year to 13s, and be | 
; iced by 1s per year until it reached 10s. He proposed that the duty upon 
‘te ordinary Foreign muscovado sugar ; 


but wih ign m I should remain according to the act ot 1846, 
qualis a nee eaaetive duty in a to sugar called brown clayed, and of a 
200 Y equal thereto, which from July 5, 1848, to July, 1849, should remain at 
eta then be reduced by 1s 6d per year, until it reached 10s on the Sth July 

7" With regard to rum the differential duty would be reduced from 18 6d to 


4d . . 
» and i) would be uecessary, in consequence of these charges, to withdraw the 





| sembly could distinguish the cries of Vive l’ Empereur, and whilst deliberaé at various rates of postage, and Mr. Bancroft coolly asks, that in con- 


ting on the proposition, a shot was heard on the adjoining place. Larartine, | sideration of the above named four cents, or two pence, we should do 
with a thorough knowledge of dramatic effect, mounted the Tribune, ex | the work for which the usual churge may be forty-eight cents er two 





ed, but the Bonapartist fever showed no signs of cooling of. At this 


time, that is on Monday, June 12, Lamartine and the Executive had taken | 
alarm, aud desirous of either strengthening their police force, or of test- | 


h had saved his | 





Six months ago this might have been a serious affair, but in the midst o! 


not to credit Sir Heury’s representation, but to wait for the statement of 


has been postponed to the 14th of July, the anniversary of the Storming of 





| 


| 


Infantry, with Austin’s | 
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claiming that the first blood of the Republic had been shed on behalf of 
Imperial despotism, and called loudly on the chamber to carry out the 
law of 1832, which exiled Louis Napoleon from the soil of France. The- 
Chambe* tok the alarm, voted the prince an exile, and yoted moreover 
the required sum per month. 

On the following day, however, having taken time to consider how in. 
significant personally Louis Napoleon himself was, and that at all hazards 
he would be less dangerous in the Chamber than out of it, the previous 
vote was rescinded, and the way left open for the Emperor’s nephew to 
take his seat. We have no account yet of his having done so; and in 
tact the Courier and Enquirer of this city has published a telegraphic 
despatch bringing accounts from Paris down to Friday evening the 16th 
June, with the news that Louis Napoleon had resigned his seat, and that the 
city continued tranquil. 

If there be no outbreak of any sort, we must soon have the new Con- 
stitution reported by the Committee to whom it was referred, and proba 


bly the election of a President under it. Some few items we glean from 
various sources. 











The proposed duel between Captain Bertrand and General Clement Thomas 
did not take place, and the difficulty was satisfactorily arranged. 

The Gazette d’ Auvergne states that the inhabitants of several communes have 
determined to oppose the payment of the addition of 45 per cent. imposed by the 
Provisional Government on the assessed taxes, and the tax collectors Sees benn 
compelled to fly. 

The Committee of Finances met on the 13th instant to hear the representatives 
of the different railway companies. It appears'that the companies not only op 
the project of the Government to dispossess them, but consider that they have 
legitimate grounds for demanding assistance from the state. ‘The Lyons Company 
especially insists on this. 

Atthe time that Louis Napoleon was hourly expected in Paris, it was rumoured 
he had absolutely arrived sim oes im a house at Auteui!. Now it so happened that 
Mr. Gaillardet, the late well-known and highly esteemed Editor of the Courrier 
des Etats Unis of thisc.ty, was occupying the house designated, and in a letter 
published in that paper he gives a humourous account of his identity with Louis 
Napoleon being absolutely forced upon him. With considerable difficulty he at 
length established the fact thathe was notthe man they took him for. 

The theatres of Paris are brought to a situation which has no precedent in the 
history of this capital, their benches are nightly empty. They have tried reduc- 
tion ot prices ; even the grand opera has reduced its prices 30 or 40 per cent, but 
all without effect. The artists are left almost alone in their glory. In this situa- 
tion the entrepreneurs have had a meeting, and have agreed that unless the Gov- 
erument assists them by an immediate grant of a million and a half of franes, they 
must one and all close their doors. It is not probable that, in the present exhaus- 
ted condition of the treasury, such a subvention will be given; but a report is cir- 
culated that the theatres are to be taken intothe hands of the State. 

M. de Persigny, who has made himself remarkable for his attempts in favour of 
Prince Louis Siadonn, was arrested on the 13th inst. at his residence. Itis in 
a great part owing to his instigation and his acts that is, it is said, to be attributed 
the agitation which has been produced far some days past in the name of the here 
of the attempts of Stasbourg and Bologne 

M. Declere has ~oncotaa, | to the Assembly that the Government should take 
under its own control net only the Railways, but also the Fire Insurance com- 
panies. 


From the other parts of the Continent the accounts are of interest, 
but do not give any facts of great importance. War between the Danes 
and Germans still unhappily continues, and is carried on with embittered 
animosity. It is fortunately on a small scale. 

In Austrian Lombardy, there has been no more fighting of importance, 
and it is ramoured that Austria and Piedmont are treating of peace—the 
general basis being the evacuation of Italy by the troops of the former, 
and the assumption by the latter of a portion of the Austrian debt con- 
tracted on behalf of her Lombardo-Venetian Territories. Venice will 
probably imitate Milan and annex itself to Piedmont. 

Vienna is more tranquil, and the Emperor of Austria has put out a 
manifesto from Innspruck, in which he recapitulates his concessions to the 
people, and his wish to re-establish the seat of Government at Vienna 
wlicn the inhabitants will give up their feuds, and assert the supremacy 
of the law. The foreign Ministers are at Innspruck. 

Naples, though quiet for the moment, is full of anxiety. A Roman 


| Journal of June 5, has the following -— 


The Ministers have presented a programme to the King, and their resignation 
incase he should not accept it. The conditions are—The dismissal of the Swiss; 
the re-organization, as before, of the national guards; the convocation of the Cham- 
bers with the same Deputies ; and complete oblivion of the past. A thousand 
Sicilians, the vanguard of 6000 more, have entered Calabria. Lecce, Potenza, 
Cosenza, and Teramo had already constituted their provisional governments. 





Retaviation.—There is a homely adage about “ biting off one’s own 
nose,” that seems to have been exemplified by the Post Office authori- 
ties of this country in the matter of reéaliagory postage, for by that sin- 
gular term is the rate commonly designated that has recently been im- 
posed on all letters and newspapers forwarded to Europe by British ships 
and steamers. The charge here on, ne*vspapers is quadrupled, and that 
on letters is raised from one cent to twenty-four! For this measure two 
reasons have been assigned—First, that England levied and still levies an_ 
exorbitant and oppressive postage on letters carried by American steam- 
ers—secondly, that she will not enter into a reciprocal postal treaty. 

The first charge is based on the fact that, whereas the usual over-sea 
postage in England is sixteen cents, letters by American steamers are 
charged teenty-/our. This is true ; but the law was not made expressly 
for American steamers, nor has it been applied exclusively to them. Many 
years ago it wasenacted, that letters brought by the mail-packets of for- 
eign countries, with which no postal treaty existed, should be charged 
twenty-four cents, making a distinction betweenan ordinary merchant ship 
and a mail-packet, the postage by the former being sizteen, by the latter 
twenty-four cents. This law was, to our knowledge, applied in the case 
of Belgium, but was set aside in that instance by a specific postal treaty. 
Entering into the most costly contracts for keeping up a mail service with 
all parts of the world, unrivalled for its extent and its regularity, there 
was nothing very unreasonable in England adopting this mode of secur- 
ing to herself the service, for which she was entering into such expens- 
ive engagements, That it savoured a little of the old leaven of protec- 
tion and monopoly is the utmost that can be said against it. It certainly 
is not unjust or oppressive, and it certainly was not a measure framed in 
an anti-American spirit, though it has been put into operation against 
American interests—occasions calling for it being of rare occurrence. 

Clearing away this misconception as to the firat charge, let us look at 
the second, and see if it be better grounded. “ Great Britain will not en- 
ter into a reciprocally beneficial treaty,” says, or seems to say Mr. Cave 
Johnson. Now, what are the facts? Lord Clanricarde, our Postmaster 
General, and Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister in London, had arrang- 
ed a treaty by no means illiberal on the British side, and the difficulties were 
in a fair way of settlement, when the negotiation failed in consequence of 
a most untenable claim put forward by Mr. Bancroft. The terms were 
to have beeu these :— Twenty-eight cents on every letter, from any part of 
either country to any part of the other, pre-paid or not at the option of 
the sender—the postage to be thus divided, viz. twenty cents to the ship 
whether American or British, and four cents each to the respective Post 





tion in his favour, for the old cry of Vive U Empereur was eehoed far and | 


Offices. A fairer or better arrangement could searcely have been made. 
But before signing the treaty Mr. Bancroft claimed that the British Post 
Office should not only carry the letters for Sour cents to any part of the 
United Kingdom. but also to any port or place beyond it with which 
Grest Britain might have a postal commmnication. To this proposal 
Lord Clanricarde naturally demurred. It is so preposterous that it 
scarcely needs argument. Treaties with various foreign Governments, 


ing the confidence of the Chamber, (perhaps both objects combined) asked and contracts with many different Companies, enable the British Post 
a vote of twenty thousand dollars a month secret service Money. The As-| Oflice to earry letters and deliver them nearly all the world over 
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shillings. .We were asked to carry letters to Marseilles, Hamburg, Co- 











penhegen, or Alexandria, gratis, because, forsooth, we have mails already 
going to those places, and there would dc no extra expense. We can only 
say that we donot find this reasoning hold good with Mr. Bancroft’s coun- 
trymen. If we pay our passage to West Point in one of the maguiflcent 
steamers on the Hudson, we doubt whether the captain will carry us to 
Albany on the same terms, because he is going there at any rate, aud will in- 
cur no extra expense. Nor were we only asked to carry letters gratuitous- 
ty, but to violate treaties existing with other countries, or involve our- 
selves in absolute loss: since in many cases we allow to other Gov- 
ernments a larger amount on each letter carried than the whole sum we 
should receive under the proposed treaty. If Mr. Bancroft had gained 
his point, he would have shown himselfa shrewd diplomatist, but assured- 
ly the rec:procity would have been all on one side. Here was the knotty 
point at which the negotiation was broken off, and as the subject is excit- 
ing some interest we have thought it right to lay it before our readers. 

As to the expediency of Mr. Cave Johnson's tactics on this occasion, we | 

might safely leave him to his countrymen of the press. Had he a weekly | 
line of fast American steamers organized, or could he still compel the 
British Government to add largely to his revenue, as it has hitherto done, by 
passing the Canada Mail through the United States, his policy might at 
least be understood. But Canada has slipped through his fingers. Even 
now, whilst a rail road is only on paper, Quebec and Montreal receive their 
English Mails vid Halifax earlier than they did from Boston or New York, 
the middle districts of Canada in abput the same time, and only a very 
small portion of that Province is inconvenienced by the change. As for 
the vast trading communities of the United States, Mr. Cave Johnson must 
be curiously versed in statistics if he can decide whether his additional 
onus of twenty-four cents will be more burdensome on his couutrymen 
or the British. From the former he will probably receive some pretty 
broad hints. We ourselves must kiss the rod. Private letters and news 
papers will perchance find their way into the bags of the pac kct-ships, 
for the benefit of the owners thereof, but not we fear to the profit of the 
Post Office revenue. 

That Lord Clanricarde can recede from his position we think is impos- 
sible. Whether Mr. Johnson will do so we have no means of judging, but 
we are glad to perceive that Congress has vested in him a discretionary 
power. 


The Treaty of Peace between the United States and Mexico, ratified 
by the Mexican Congress, reached Washington on Tuesday, the 4th inst., 
and was delivered iuto the President’s hands immediately after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony of laying the first stone of the intended Monu 
ment to Washington. 
The bearer from New Orleans was Dr. Reyburn—Mr. Sevier, one of the 


It has been sent to the Senate by the President. 


Commissioners despatched to Mexico, having brought it to New Orleans 
himself, but being too unwell to take the inland route to Washiug- 
ton. The war is ended ; 
the United States troops are rapidly arriving home. 


This is, however, a pro forma business. and 
The authorities ap- 
pear to have taken commendable pains to avoid exposing them longer 
than necessary to the fate! «Vm ; icuerul Dutler, who 
succeeded General Scott in command of the army in Mexico, and who is 
the Democratic candidate for the Vice Presidency, arrived at New Or- 


leans on the 26th ult., iu the same vessel with Mr. Sevier. 


Monsieur Guillaume Tell Poussin is nominated by the French Republic 
its Minister to the United States. 


Tak Foortu or Juty.—The seventy-second anniversary of the Aneri- 
can Declaration of Independence was celebrated on Tuesday throughout 
the length and breadth of the land with the customary festivity and re- 
joicing. Parades, processions, speeches, and fireworks were the order of 
the day and night. The country poured its admiring crowds into the 
city, and the city sent its thousands to get a glimpse of green fields and | 


g 
breathe the country air. The weather greatly favoured the holiday ma- 





kers, being brilliantly clear and cool, and there was a gay, joyous air in 
the myriads abroad that was really pleasant to notice. 

At Washington the first stone of a national monument was laid with 
imposing ceremonies. ‘Che project has been long before the public, but 
is now fairly commenced. It should be a stately edifice, to be at all wor- 
thy of the great man’s memory in honour of whom it is to be erected. 


° > | 
Bank or Brivtsn Norra Amentca.—tTu the last colamn of our eleventh | 


page our commercial readers will find a condensed statement of the 





annual mecting of the stockholders of the above association, held in 
London on the 5th ult., and resulting very satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

Though there bas been so much commercial distress in the British 
Provinces, the losses of the Bank during the past year have been exceed- 
iugly stnall; and not only does its Capital of One Million Sterling remain 
untouched, but there is » reserved fund of L,55,000 to meet any future 
contingencies. For its sound condition and profitable working, thanks 
must be due to the Managers of the several Branch Banks in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, as well as to the Board of Directors in 
London. 


We observe with much regret that the Z'imes of Halifax N.S.has pnb 
lished its last number. The wear and tear of tifteen years of its Editorial 
life has met, it seems, with but scanty recompense; and it is abandoned 
as unprofitable both in a pecuniary and political sense. 
leave of his readers in a manly, well written address. 


The editor takes 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION, 


Montreat, 4th July, 1848. 

I believe that I omitted to mention in my last that Mr. Laterriere, after 
some twenty-fvur hours practical experience of the sweets of office, had 
resigned the Adjutaut Generalship for Canada East. His successor is Mr, 
M. A. De Salaberry, son of the late Col. De Salaberry, famous in Canadi- 
an story, from baviug commanded at the battle of Chateaugay in which a 
small provincial force, chiefly French Canadians, defeated a large body of 
Americaus, who had invaded the Province from Lake Champlain in the 
war of 1812. Mr. De Salaberry has never taken any part, as far as 1 
know, in the political squables of the country, and his appointment seems 
generally acceptable. Mr. Laterriere resigned because the ministry 
would not allow him to retain his seat in the assembly, together with the 
office of Deputy Adjutant General. 

The question of the precedency given in his commission to Judge Be- 
dard over the other Vuisué Judges of this District has been settled for 
the time being, the Chief Justice and the other judges having ruled that 
the granting such precedency is contrary to law and an assumption of au- 
thority on the part of the Executive. The opinions ot the public are di- 
vided on the matter as regards the illegality; but all agree that even if 
the act was uot illegal it was a case in which the royal prerogative would 
have been more houvured in the breach than the pat nh I suspect 
that the affair will not rest as it is, but is destined to lead to disagreeable 
consequelices ; It may give you some idea of the ol/a called politics here 
when I state that in the present instance the party generally known as 
Liberals, Radicals, Rebels, &c , are the champions of the Royal preroga- 
tive, while the Tory and Royalist party oppose it with tooth and nail. 
But, then the former ere now in office and the latter are out. 

Two ion steamers built above, and intended for the Revenue Service 
of the United States, hive just reached this port, having safely descended 
the St. Lawrence. They are well built vessels but no great beauties, 
though they will be much unproved in appearance when their figure 
heads, funnels, &c., are shipped. ‘This being the first arrival of this kind 
here, preparations are being made to give the officers of these ships a hand- 
some receplion. j 

The Theatre opeved for the season on Tuesday evening with Wallace's 
opera of Maritana and the Lost Letter. During the six uights which have 
since elapsed Mari/ena hus been played [ence to empty beuches}, Son- 


~~ 


flag. 


nambula ounce, Fra Diavolo once, and Norma once. Last night the Bohe- 
mian Girl was produced in capital style. In the matter of an Orchestra 
we are ahead of the American cities, having the advantage of the 19th 
Regiment’s Stringed Band, which has had great experience in Orchestral 
music up the Mediterranean. It scems to have infused new spirit into 
the Seguins. She, especially, never sang better, if so well. Skerrett the 
Manager aud his clever little wife were enthusiastically received on the 
opening night. A. Andrews of the Park is Stage Manager, and Dyott and 
Crocker from the same house are also here. With the exception of Mrs. 
Skerrett they are very weak in women, and the regular mo pote are 
beginning to complain. Mr. Collins is to be here next week, and atter 
him a French Ballet troupe from New York with some hard names. Sker- | 
rett, I suspect, is not doing more than a paying business as yet. Wehave 
a very handsome theatre and are not without lovers of the Drama; but 
then our play-going class is not numerous, the French Canadians from re- 
ligious motives, and the difference of language, counting for nothing. 

“Politics are below zero; Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, late M.P P. for Leeds, 
who had been made Inspector of Canals by the last ministry, has been | 
deprived of that office. The reason given is that it is not necessary. It 
is said that the present member for the town of Brockville will retire to 
make room tor Mr. Gowan in the Assembly, in which he has always op- 
posed the men now in power with equal ability and zeal. There is a 
rumour that Dr. Ryerson, the Superintendent of Education fur Canada 
West, is going to be superseded, which is not unlikely, as the reverend 
gentlemen had not only the mistortune to be appointed by Lord Metealfe, 
but he also beat one of our leading ministers on the question then at issue 
between Lord Metcalfe and the Lafontaine-Baldwin cabinet. There 
are reports of other removals, but they are probably without foundation. 
Changes which might safely have beeu made, if confined within certain 
mits, when the present ministry came into power, would now be re - 
garded with disgust by the public, as the incumbents have been tacitly 
ceufirmed in their places by not being interfered with for so long a pe- 
riod. Besides, Papineau has, I doubt not, heen instrumental in prevent- 
ing several removals; for it is generally supposed that if the Government 
had not the fear of him before their eyes, they would have before now 
given certain offices, now filled by persons who opposed them in the 
struggle with Lord Metcalfe, to some of their own friends and support- 
ers. 

Emigrants are coming in pretty fast, but | am happy to say that there 
is little sickness amongst them, which is quite a relief after the misery 
and suffering of last season. 

We have lately been visited with heavy rain, which was much wanted 
in some parts of the country, and the crops are looking nucommonly well 
—the grasses excepted. 

Business is duller than ever. There has been a run on the Montreal 
Provident and Savings Bank for several days, which bas created mach 
alarm amongst the depositors, who are principally mechanics and labour- 
ers. There appears, however, to be no danger, as the bank has suflicient 
funds to meet all demands. The error it committed was in making its 
modes of payment and investment inconsistent with each other. The 
pauic is said to have been caused by a disappointed claimant tor a lean 
from the Bauk, who, on being refused, spread abroad the most injurious 
and malignant reports coucerning the Institution. It is said that the 
Directors are in possession of facts to prove this; and it is to be hoped 
that the scamp will not be allowed to escape the penalty due to an act so 
wicked and mischievous. oe 











Yucaran anp Hoypuras.—The New Orleans Picayune of June 26th, 
has the following :— 





morals; not one that has not furmed and kept up a lairon—even entering 
in their infernal villdiny (Larrazabal) into the private families of those 
who received them most kindly, and destroying their peace. 

Should the election in August result favourably to Gazman—although 
he owes his life to General Monagas, and General M. remain in the Pre- 
sidential chuir—we shall see the most terribledisseusions between them 
us the former is a Communist, a strong advocate of Fourier, and entirely 
opposed to any military force. 

General Paez is at Santa Martha—as soon as he finds he can do so to 
the interest of his country, he will leave there to baitle for her; his re- 


| ception in New Grenada has been of the most friendly and sympathising 


nature. General Soublette, the late President, was still at Bogo a, where 
he had gone on commission from Gen. Paez—and although the Govern- 
ment of New Grenada would take no part in the dissensious in Venezuela 
yet it is supposed that no obstruction will be placed in the way of troops 
being raised, armed, and despatched, on the first favourable occasion, to 
assist in the overthrow of General Monagas and his government. 

We may look for difficulties in November coming, in New Grenada; 
every preparation is being made to prevent an attempt that it is supposed 
will then (the time of the election) be made to revolutionize the country. 
Such must be the fate from time to time with all the South American re- 
publics forthe next generation, when, the old military characters dying 
off, we may hope for # rest from them. sega 

General Flores, at the last accounts from him, was at Panama; he ap- 
pears to be determined to enter Ecuador, where he has a large and stroug 
party of friends.—Correspondence of the New York Herald. 


DOrvawta. 


The celebration of the National Holiday proved, as usual, a rich harvest 
for the Theatres, all of which were crowded to overflowing on the even- 
ing of the Fourth, as they were also at the afternoon performances given 
at the Bowery, Niblo’s, Castle Garden, and the Chatham. 

Formerly the managers were accustomed to produce some special 
novelty for this memorable occasion, but the practice has of late years 
been abandoned, and great attractions are reserved to rouse up the apathy 
that usually pervades the theatrical going community immediately sue- 
ceeding the excitement produced by the celebration of the Anniversary 
of the memorable Declaration of the Nation’s Independence. We may 
deduce from this fact the growing influence that theatrical amusements 
are obtaining over the inhabitants of this city, notwithstanding the dete. 
rioration of the character of our modern dramatic compositions and the 
equally inferior talent which now characterizes the professors of the his- 
trionic art. The truth is, that however questionable the stage may be 
as un institution in its effects upon public morals, the love for mimic re- 
presentation is so inherent in the very nature of man that increase of 
population and increase of wealth enlarge in a similar ratio the desire tor 
that species of amusement which the stage, with all its powers of variety 
and fascinating accessories, can so readily furnish. The coming Fall sea- 
sop in New York will, perhaps, present dramatic attractions of a more 
numerous and reckerché character than have ever before been submitted 
to the public in this city, always the first in this class of entertainment. 

Old Drury is to be completely remodelled under its new management, 





We have received a file of the Observer and Gazeite, from Belize, to the | 
14th inst. 

The Indians who had taken and occupied Bacalar, Yucatan, have 
applied to the British authorities at Belize, for leave to continue corm- 
mercial intercourse in that settlement, wnder the protection of the British 
The following reply was made by Her Majesty's Superintendent: 

“ Gorernment Llouse, British Honduras, May 9th, 1848. 

‘‘Sin:—I have received a message from: you, communicated by Mr. 
Austin Cox, expressing the wish of the Indians now in Bacalar to be per- 
mitted to carry on their intercourse with the inhabitents of British Hon- 
duras, on the same footing as the Spaniards have always done. 

“In reply to this communication, I beg to assure you that the same 
protection will be afforded to the Indians of Yueatan in British Honduras 
which is extended to the subjects of other nations. They will enjoy the 
full protection of our laws, and they will be required to conform to them. 
As a proof of this I may mention, that a report having yes'erdsy reached 
me that two Indians had been shot at and killed within our limits, the 
proper authoritics were forthwith dispatched to the spot in order to in- 
stitute the necessury inquiries, 

1 have the honour to be, &e. 


C. S1 





. JOUN FANCOURT, 
H. M. Superintendent.” 
As a matter of course the above has drawn forth from various journals 
spiteful comments on British connection with the Indians of Yucatan. 
of Great 
agents would kindly furnish us with their notions 


We wish that some of the constant abusers Britain and her 
of the answer that in 


We 


1 
nave 


find fault with it. 


etained. 


their candid opinion H. M. Suaperinteudent should 


have read the above more than once, and eanuot 


VENEZUELA. 
Curacoa, June 15, 1848. 
I regret the departure of the Almatia, for your port, does not euable me 
to give you the particulars from Maracaibo of the evacuation thereof by 


but from what I can learn from reliable sources, it appears that Serrano, 
the Governor of Maracaibo, who sent a flag of truce to General Monagas, 
at Altagracia, (immediately opposite Maracaibo, in the lagoon,) and who 
demanded in terms of capitulation an “ indulto” for all concerned against 
the government, a respect for all persons aud property, and the retention 
of grades for those who had not seceded trom the service, failed, and re- 
ceived an answer that such would be the case 
twenty persons, to whom he reserved the rig 
ment of death, exile for life, or any other that he might deem proper. 
General Marino having found the three generally known passes of the 
Riv Suico defended by the troops from Maracaibo, received a communica- 
tion from the town informing lim of a fourth pass, but little known, and 
higher up, over which he crossed. General Domingo Fernandes was sent 
with 400 men to oppose him; but finding that Marino had already cross- 
ed, with the greater part of his troops, retired. The town was evacuated 
upon their return. Governor Serrano, having seut all the women and 
children of those compromised, away, embarked, and proceeded with the 
troops to the bar. The squadron of Monagas tled—whither, as yet, we 
know not—thus raising the blockade; and ihose of the so-called oligar- 
chies came out, and the last news we have from them, they had touched, 
on the 10th June, at Los Taquea, on the const of Paraguana, and I expect 


as far as concerned all but 











by Hermingildo Garela, with histwo vessels laden with arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. &c., and will have made a descent on the coast of Cumana. 
The vessels are ten in number, one corvette, and seven well-armed schoon- 
ers, the others being tenders. They have on board 800 effective troops, 
commauded by men who know their all is at stake—men of whose valour 
I cannot for a moment doubt; and in my candid opinion, the difficulties 
are but now just commencing, and we may look for a general rising in 
the oriental provinces as soon as they shall be supplied with arms. 

We have to-day, a report from the Coro that Monagas, with his 600 
men from Altagracia, have taken the road yia Barquisimato for the capital 
—having heard of the sailing of the squadron, and suspecting their move- 
ments and the worst consequences—hut he will, I fear, be too late. Re- 
ports also say, (and it is acknowledged by Gen’l M.’s friends here.) that 
Gen’). Monagas shot, in cold blood, some three wecks ago, oue of his 
Generals—and that without the form of a trial; he is, undoubtedly, a 
brave but a most cruel and despotic character, and should he succeed in 
quelling the revolution, he will endeavour to establish a military govern- 
ment, and declare himself “dictator.” 

Antonio L. Guzman is still here—he is hourly expecting his credentials 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, 
Suatend, France, and Spain. General Monagas is anxious to get rid of 
him—but Guzman will not leave this until the resnit of the election (in 
August next) for Vice President, is known—he expecting, and in fact, is 
sanguine, that he will be eiected; should that be the result, of course he 
will not go, but remain to enter in Javuary coming, upon his duties, &c. 
The candldette, it is supposed, will be Guzman, General Munoz, (former- 
ly a slave, but noticed and elevated for his bravery by General Paez) and 

analvia, the present minister for the interior. Guzman has become 
very obnoxious here to all the inhabitants among whom he associated up- 
pony first arrival in this iskand—and is looked on in no favourable light 
by this government ; strange that all of those who were connected with 
him ia the attempt at revolution in 1836, including himself have proved 
in there residence here, men of the most depraved characters in point of 





; : . , .¥Y | audience of this city entertain of their united excellences. 
the Paezistas, and its occupation by the government troops under Marino, | 
| 
| 
| 


ight of inflicting the puuish- | 


the next account we will hear of them will be that they have been joined | 


and we understand from good authority that the arrangements now in 
progress by Mr. Hamblin will secure for this time-honoured establishment 
the support of all the old frequenters of the Park which comprise, per- 
haps, the most fastidious and critical class of play-goers in the United 
States. The Broadway, with its splendid edifice and elegant accommo- 
dations, will be inspirited to renewed exertions in order to compete 
successiully with their formidable rival. Burton, too, the ent rprising 
and talented Philadelphia manager, is also in the field, and opens Palmo's 
Opera House entirely re-embellished, with a powerful stock company on 
Monday next—making three leading theatres devoted exclusively to re- 
presentation of the so-called legitimate drama. The Bowery is recovering 
its old ascendancy by confining itself to the production of 


stirring, patriotic 


spectacles and 
national dramas, which, indeed, seems to be its legiti- 
mate vocation. The Chatham is equally successful with its melange of 
pieces suited to the tastes of its patrons ; and Mitchell will be omnipotent 
in his Olympian territories, with his usual “ peculiarities” and comicali- 
ties. He, too, is busily engaged in remodelling aad improving his little 


box, preparatory for the Fail campaign. 


These are the prospects for the coming Dramatic Season in New York. 
In the meantime the Summer Amusenients are of an exceedingly attrac 
tive cliuracter. 

Tur Br 


Monplaisir troupe 


sapway has opened for a short summer season, with the 


inthe favourite Ballet of L’Almée, ia which it will be 
remembered the yim ide their first appearance last winter, und establish- 
ed their reputation as being decidedly the most perfect ti yupe of chore- 
graphic artistes that ever appeared in America, and their enthusiastic re- 
ception on Thursday evening evidently showed the keen recollections the 
Madame 
Adele Monptlaisir, as usual, took the audience by storm; she has even im 
proved by her residence in America, her brilliant execution and the grace 
aud abandon of her peculiar style were never so perfectly brought out be 
The famous Pas des Nations, the Pas de Deux with M. Monpluisir 
in the Vision.Scene, and the sparkling brilliant Zingarilla, were all given 


fore. 


} with a finish and beauty of execution, that renders criticism or eulogy une 
necessary. Mlle. Bulan was received most wary, she is a valuable se- 
| conde, and the inimitable Buffo, M. Corbi, exhibited his stores of humour 
| and skill to the infinite delight of the audience. The corps de Ballet is 
| full and efficient—we miss, however, the talented Celeste and St. Clair. A 
| Mile Waldegraye made her first appearance; she is respectable ; anew 
| male dancer, M. Cornet, has been added to the company; he is a grace- 
ful artist, and in a Pas with Mlle. Bulan exhibited powers of no ordinary 
character. 
A series of Ballets arc announced as being i preparation, and a brilliant 
Niszo’s.—The indefatigable Niblo is always on the alert. He certain- 
ly understands the progress movemeut of the age. There is no stand still 
| with him. The successful engagement of the Viennoise, terminated on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday evening Niblo had the celebrated Lehman 


| 
| 
| 
| season will doubtless reward the liberality of the Managers. 
| 
' 
| 
| ’ care- 


Family, with a new Serio-Comic Ballet, called “ Le Diable Rouge,’ 
fully prepared for representation. This popular troupe combine & pos 
tion of the attractions of the Ravel Family, with the graces of the fasci- 
nating Ballet ; they will doubtless prove eminently successful. Le Dinble 
Rouge or the Fairy of the Rhine, is an amusing trifle, calculated to exhi- 
bit the peculiar talents of the troupe, being merely & vehicle for the dia- 
play of the extraordinary performances of M. Marcetti, the Fee, 
(who was a member of the Ravel troupe,) and the graceful dancing of M. 
Schmidt, and the fascinating Mlle. Adelaide and Mathilde. Mile. Ade- 
laide is the bright particular star of the troupe. She is an exceedingly 
pretty woman, graceful and elegant in her bearing, and her execution is 
finished and brilliant, occasionally reminding us of Blangy. She was re- 


ceived with loud demoustrations of applause. 

We understand that n series of new and effective Ballets and Panto- 
mimes are in active preparation at this house, equal in magnificence to 
those produced under the management of the Ravels. ; 

The Vaudeville company has been strengthened by the accession of 
Mr. Dawson, late of the Broadway, a gentlemanly and agreeable actor, 
who will be appreciated here—Miss Rose Telbin is also engaged. She 
will prove a valuable addition to the company. 

CastLe Garpen.—The engagements of the Hauser Family, and the 
accomplished artists, Bottesini, and Arditi, have add::l materially to 
the attractions of thie popular resort, which is now crowded nightly 

The Vaudeville Company at this house is worthy of all pro'ee. 





Notices of New Wovks. 


Haroup, THE Last oy THe Saxon Kinos. By Sir EB. Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. New York. 1848. Harper § Brothers.—The historical romance 
has in some measure superseded history ; at least there are few readers 
who will patiently pore over contemporaneous and rival historians, to en- 
able them to pass accurate judgment on those who have played conspi- 
caous parts in the world. The temptation is too great, aud one turns 
from the musty and contradictory records of the olden days to their pith 
and marrow extracted by the painstaking scholar, and served up te us in 
pleasant fashion by the masterly land of genius. Bulwer, for by this 
name he will always be known, has, it seems, abandoned our own days 
to other pens, and betakes himself earnestly to the time of our forefathers. 
We are glad of it. With the thirst for literary fame of every kind that is 
juherent in him, he has tried to rival Dickens and Eugene Sue, but not 
with complete success. Less felicitously faithful than the first in pictur- 
ing the middle and the lower walks of life, he is less brilliantly bold than 
Sue in inventing and laying bare before us the lowest depths of human 
degradation. Glad are we that be has abandoned fashion and trivolity, 
and Newgate Calendars, and a fine spun philosophy, and very dubious 
morals, to throw his great abilities into the path he has now chalked out. 
There is enough of history in his present writings to make them instruc- 
tive, enough of dramatic incident to make thein delightful reading. 

“ Harold” is an admirable work; not quite equal, we think, to “ The 
Last of the Barons,” but still worthy ‘» every respect of its author. In 
one point, it is superior to many of his preceding books. We mean in 
style; for with all our admiration for Bulwer’s undoubted and in some re- 
spects unrivalled talents, we have always thought his style vicious and 
defective. But in “ Harold” there is less apparent effort than usual; it is 
less involved, less pedantic. 

But no praise of ours is needed to procure readers for a novel by Bul- 
wer. Half adollar and a few hours will be well spent in buying and pe- 
rusing it, and that our readers know without a word from critics. We 
observe with much satisfaction that he hints at aseries of tales illustrating 
our early English history. To this text may he stick. We cannot refrain 
from quoting two or three passages, the beauty of which may escape the 
notice of those who read hastily to arrive at the denouement 


Thus the eye, at one survey, beheld the shrines of four creeds; the Druid, mys- 
tical and symbolical; the Roman, sensual, but humane; the Teutonic, ruthless and 
destroying; and, the latest risen and surviving all, though as yetwith but little of 
its gentler influence ever the deeds of men, the edifice of the Faith of Peace. 

* * ” - * 


“Phou fearest that man, and why?” asked the Lombard with interest. 
And the duke answered: 
“ Because in the breast of Harold beats the heart of England.’’ 


+ * * * * 


No embrace—no farewell kiss---profaned the parting of those pure and noble 
spirits---parting on the threshold of the grave. 
the spirit, looking forth from the clay into measureless eternity. Not till the air 
of night came once more on his brow, and the moonlight rested on the roofs and 
fanes of the land intrusted to his charge, was the man once more the human hero, 
not till she was alone in her desolate chamber, and the terrors of the coming 
battle-field chased the angel from her thoughts, was the maid inspired once more 
the weeping woinan. 

* * * *. . * 


The death of Harold—we wish we had room for the whole Battle of 
Hastings. 


Scarce had the words left his lips ere he sprang to the breastworks, and witha 
sudden sweep of the ax, down dropped a helm that peered above them. But 
helm after = the succeeds. Now they come On, swarm upon swarm, as wolves on 
a traveller, as bears rounda bark. Countless, amidst their carnage on they came! 
The arrows of the Norman blacken the air: with deadly precision, to each arm, 
each limb, each front exposed above the bulwarks whirrs the shaft. They clamber 
the pallisades, the foremost fall dead under the Saxon ax ; new thousands rush on: 
vain is the might of Harold, vain had a Harold’s might been in every Saxon 
there! The first row of breastworks is forced—it is trampled, hewed, crushed 
down, cumbered with the dead. ‘Ha Rou! Ha Rou! Notre Dame! Notre 
Dame!” sounds joyous and shrill. The chargers snort and leap, and charge into 
the circle. High wheels in air the great mace of William ; bright by his side 

flashes the crozier of the Church. 

“On Normans! EKarldom and land !"’ eries the duke. 

“On, sons ofthe Church! Salvation and heaven !’’ shouts the voice of Odo. 

The first breastwork down—the Saxons yielding inch by inch, foot by foot, are 

ressed, crushed back, into the second inclosure The same rush, and swarm, and 

ght and cry, and roar :—the second gives way. And now in the centre of the third 
—lo, before the eyes of the Normans, towers proudly aloft, and shines in the rays 
of the westering sun, broidered with gold, and blazing with mystic gems, the stan- 
dard of England’s king! And there, are gathered the reserve of the English 
host ; there, the heroes who had never yet known defeat—unwearied they by the 
battle ; vigorous, high-hearted still ; ha pie them the breastworks were thicker, 
and stronger, and higher, and fastened by chains, by pillars of wood and staves of 
iron, with the wagons and carts of the baggage, and piled logs of timber—barri 
eades at which even William paused aghast, and Odo stifled an exclamation that 
became not a priestly lip. 

Before that standard, in the midstof the men, stood Gurth, and Leofwine, and 
Haco, and Harold, the last leaning for rest upon his ax, for he was sorely wounded 
in many places, and the blood oozed through the links of his mail. _ 

Live, Harold ; live yet, and Saxon England shall not die! 

‘The English archers had at no time been numerous: most of them had served 
with the vanguard, and the shtfts of those within the ramparts were spent; sothat 
the foe had time to pause and to breathe. The Norman arrows meanwhile flew 
fast and thick, but William noted to his grief that they struck against the tall 
breastworks and barricades, and so failed in the slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment, and sent one of his knights co call to him three of the chiefs 
of the archers. They were soon at the side of his destrier. 

“ Bee ye not, maladroits,”’ said the Duke, “ that your shafts and bolts fall harm 
less on those ozier walls. Shoot in the air; let the arrow fall perpendicular on 
those within--fai! as the vengeance of the saints falls ; direct from heaven! Give 
me thy bow, Archer—thus.”” He drew the bow as he sate on his steed, the arrow 
flashed up, and descended in the heart of the reserve, within a few feet of the 
standard. 

“So; that standard be your mark,” said the duke, giving back the bow 

The archers withdrew. The order circulated through their bands, and in a few 
moments more down came the iron rain. It took the [english host as by surprise, 
piercing hide cap, and even iron helm; and in the very surprise that made them 
instinctively look up—death came. 

A dull groan as trom many hearts boomed from the intrenchments on the Nor- 
man ear. 

“Now,” said William, “they must either 
—and theiraxes are useless—or while they smite with the ax they fall by the shaft. 
On now to the ramparts. I see my crown already resting on yonder standard !”” 

_ Yet despite all, the English bear up ; the thickness of the palisades, the compara- 
tive smallness of the last inclosure, more easily therefore manned and ma . «ined 
by their small force, defy other weapous than those of the bow. Every se@rman 
who attempts to scale the breastwork is slain on the instant, and his body cast forth 
under the hoofs of the bafiled steeds. The sun sinks near and nearer towards the 
red horizon. 


“ Courage!” cries the voice of Harold, “hold i ightfe 
saved. pl ye, and freedom.” wrkicidei-enctanaal ie 

“ Harold and Holy Crosse!’’ is the answer. 

Still foiled, William again resolves to hazard his fatal stratagem. Hemarked 
that quarter of the inclosure which was most remote from the chief point of attack 
most remote from the provident watch of Harold, whose cheering voice, ever 
and anon, he recognized amidst the hurtling clamor. Inthis quarter the pallisades 
were the weakest, and the ground the least elevated ; but it was guarded by men 
on whose skill with ax and shield Harold placed the firmest reliance—the Anglo- 
Danes of his old East Anglian earldom. hither, then, the duke advanced a cho- 
sen column of his heavy armed foot, tutored especially by himself in the rehear- 
salsof his favorite ruse, and accompanied by a band of archers; (while at the 
Same time, he himself, with his brother Odo, headed a considerable company of 
a under the son of the great Roger de Beaumont, to gain the contiguous 

evel hei hts on which now stretches the little town of “ Battle ;’ there to watch 
ol to aid the maneuvre.) The foot column advance to the appointed spot, and 
rs ter ashort, close, and terrible conflict, succeed in making a wide breach in the 
ag va But that temporary success only animated yet more the exertions 
pf the beleaguered defenders, and swarming round the breach, and pouring 
peash it, line after line of the foe drop beneath their axes. The column of the 
a wt} ves Normans fall back down the slopes—they give way—they turn in 
— - ley retreat—they fly; but the archers stand firm, midway on the 
a ose archers seem an easy prey to the English—the ae ye is 
eolatl e. Longgalled and harassed, and maddened by the shafts, the Anglo- 
nes rush forth at the heels of the Norman swordsmen, and, sweeping down to 
exterminate the archers, the breach that they leave gapes wide. 
Z Ned ” cries William, and he gallops towards the breach. 
Sosal orward, cries Odo, “I see the hands of the holy saints in the air! For 
ri) ! it 4 the dead that wheel our War steeds round the living!” 
i n pe the Norman knights. But Harold is already in the breach, rallying 
oun him hearts eager to replace the shattered breastworks 
Close shields! Hold fast!”’ shouts his kingly voice. : 
efore him were the steeds of Bruse an. Grantmesni; at bis breast their 


use their shields to guard their heads 





lt was only the spirit that clasped | 
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spears ; Haco holds over the breast the shield. Swinging aloft with both hands 
his axe, the spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the king's stroke. Clo- 
ven to the skull rolls the steed of Bruse. Knight and steed roll on the bloody 
sward, 

But ablow from the sword of De Lacy has broken down the guardian shield 
of Haco. The son of Sweyn is stricken to his knees. With lifted blades and 
whirling maces the Norman knights charge through the breach. 

“Look up, look up, and guard thy head, ”’ cries the fatal voice of Haco to the 
king. 

At that cry the king raises his flashing eyes. Why haltshis stride? Wh 
drops the ax from hishand? As he raised his head, down came the hissing deat 
shaft. It smote the lifted face ; itcrushed into the dauntless eyeball. 
he staggered, he fell back several yards, at the foot of his gorgeous standard. 
With desperate hand he broke the head of the shaft, and left the barb quivering 
in the anguish. 

Gurth ee him. 

“ Fight on,’ gasped the king, “ conceal my death! Holy Crosse! England to 
the rescue! woe—woe!”’ ; 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, clenched his right hand, and 
fell once more, a corpse. 


WuatI Saw ww Cauirorsia. By E. Bryant. New-York, 1848. D. 
Appleton & Co.—This remarkably neat volume is the journal of a tour 
made by the author in 1846 and 7, by the emigrant route and South pass 
of the Rocky Mountains, across the Great Desert Basin, and through Cali- 
fornia. Disclaiming in a very short preface all attempt at making up a 
book for effect, Mr. Bryant appears to have adhered to that plan, giving 
his readers a plain straight-forward narrative of his personal observations 
and personal experience. The book has an unmistakeable air of truth 
about it, and with public attention so much turned now to California, it 
ought to have ready sale. We observe that General Kearny, Commodore 
Stockton, and Col Fremont figure in the narative, but on such delicate 
ground we have no desire to tread. 


Principtes or Zootocy. By Lowis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. 
Boston. 1848. Gould, Kendall §- Lincoln. 
comparative physiology, is the first part of a series of works (for the use 
of students at schools and colleges) touching the structure, developement, 
distribution, and natural arrangement of the races of animals, living and 
extinct. The celebrity of Professor Agassiz stamps this new work with 
a value that will be appreciated. The illustrations, woodcuts, are very nu- 
merous, and as the book is designed for American students, they have 
been drawn as far as possible from American objects. Such a publica- 
tion as the present must have been a desideratum, and is another good 
result from Professor Agassiz’s visit to this country, for which, if we mis- 
take not the scientific world is mainly indebted to the liberality of the 
Lowell Institute of Boston. 


This volume, comprising 


Tue Bankers’ Macazine.—We have to thank the editor of this valuable 
periodical for a bound volume of the numbers for the year just past 
There is so much statistical and general information put together with 
ability and industry in these pages, that a copy of the work should be 
found on the shelf of every counting house. It is published in Baltimore, 
for the Editor, Mr. I. Smith Homans. 

Tue Dytne Rosin and OTHER TALEs. 
York. Harper § Brothers. 
well printed and prettily got up. 

Tue Victoria Macazine. June, 1848. Belleville, C. W.—The selec- 
tions and articles in this cheap monthly, betoken taste and good feeling. 
Taking great interest in all Canadian enterprises, political, commercial, 


By J. Alden, D. D. New 
1848.—A neat volume of stories for children, 


or literary, we commend it to Canadian patronage, and heartily wish it 
success. 


OrTHOGRAPHY,—Do uot be alarmed, reader, this is not a book to be 
commented on~-dry subject fer hot weather. We have only a few words 
to say on the disfigurement of many books published by one of the lead- 
ing houses in this enterprising city. We have long been annoyed by the 
innovation in question, but did not care to be the first to notice it, lest we 
should incur the charge of being hypercritical. One of the city journals, 
however, having broken ground, (we forget which at the moment, or 
would gladly give it deserved credit,) we take the earliest opportunity of 
friendly remonstrance with the publishers to whom we allude. Are the 
times so hard that, to save a little beggarly space, they lop a limb off 
Is the atrocity 
of the duelling system lessened by reducing it to dueling? Wherefore 
Why are the old 
And why 
are the fibres of our nerves unstrung, at finding themselves newly chris- 
tened fibers ? 


We deprecate these capricious changes; and are really (not realy) glad 


every traveller, and send him forth a mutilated traveler ? 


this transmigration in our theatres, now called theaters ? 
and much respected spectres suddenly converted into specters ? 


that the press is beginning (not begining) to wake up on the subject. Im- 
pelled (uot émpeled) by such appalling (not appaling) innovation, and de- 
sirous of stemming (not steming) the current, we shall continue literally 
(not literaly) dunning (not duning) these otfenders, until we succeed in in- 
stilling (not instiling) repentance into them. Should the press take to 
running (not runing) a tilt at them, and dinning (not dining) the wrongs 
of Orthography into their ears, the drubbing (not drubing) they would get 
might not be pleasant. We trust that these hints may be of service, and 
that we shall tind the gentlemen alluded to shunning (not shuning) this 
error, and that they may be dubbed (not dubed) hereafter good Orthogra- 
phers and true. 
Booxs RECEIVED. 
A First Book in Spanish. - : - : . : Harpers. 
Gisippus, a play, by G. Griffin- - - - - J. Douglas 


American Journal of Science and Arts, for July. C.S. Francis & Co 


North American Review for July. : : : Do. 
Hydropathy and Homeopathy - - : - - H. Long & Brothers. 
Democratic Review for July. - - - - Publishers. 
Knickerbocker for July. - - : - ° : J. Allen. 
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LONDON GOSSIP IN A LETTER TOTHE EDITOR. 
Lonpon, June 16, 1848. 

The advent of the French Company, at Drury Lane has caused a great 
stir in the stagnant stream of dramatic doings; whether its waters will 
flow more steadily in consequence is a question of doubt, but that they 
will not be increased in purity is a matter of certainty. All the dregs 
of the stream in question—in the shape of mediocre manufacturers of 
bad melodramas, and silly coucoctors of worse farces, supported by a 
host of fifth rate actors and their companions, have arisen from that ob- 
scurity for which they are so well fitted, to assume a distinction to which 
they are obviously unentitled—viz. thatof the heads and champions of 
the great dramatic cause. 

The first demonstration” of this jealous and miserable gang took place 
on Monday last. when a melodrama, Monte Christo, of undoubted merit, 
was performed under the immediate superintendence of Alexander 
Dumas himself, but which on account of the deafening noise produced by 
railway whistles, shouting, stamping, umbrellas, and sticks, passed in 
dumb show. With increased vigour the same demonstration was repeat- 
ed last Wednesday ; to the great indignation of the majority and the more 
respectable part of the audience, the whole was again dumb show, the 
greatest confusion in spite of several arrests having reigned throughout 
the evening. It is to be hoped that the fair and proper feeling of a large 

ortion of theaudience having failed, the strong arm of the law will 
e exerted to obtain for the French Company a tair hearing, and to save 
the English public from a lasting and indelible disgrace. 

Notwithstanding that the state of our own drama furnishes an excuse 
for the outrage, it Thad in reality nothing to do with the grounds of oppos- 
ition, which were purely personal, and it had its origin in the basest of | 
motives, as it emanated from the most degraded of men. 

The cause of the English Drama is a uit one, but while we regret the | 
fact that the public are against it, we cannot exercise any control over 
the matter. The intelligent, however, see very fair reasons for the appa- 

‘br a better state of things. 


reat error in public taste, and wait patiently 








When we have half a dozen persons on the Stage competent to support 
the higher characters of Shakspeare, Shakspeare will undoubtedly flou- 
rish, as he has always done when justice has been rendered to him. And 
when we have dramatic authors striking out new and brilliant paths of 
their own, (which we are buund to say is the case in a few ho- 
nourable instances, witness Talfourd, Knowles, Marston, Bulwer,) instead 
of pilfering from foreign productions which they call desecration” when 
represented in their original language, then will the sun shine upon the 
English Drama, and English dramatists be enabled to set foreigners at de- 
fiance. Meantime it is only fair to allow a manager to fill his theatre if 





He reeled, | he can by means of French talent, when successive English Companies 


have so signally tailed. 

A considerable amount of gossip with some difference of opinion has 

| prevailed in literary circles during the last few days on a point involving 
| » somewhat delicate literary question. 
The subject is a no less importaut one than the recently published 
Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith’? by John Forster, the distin- 
guished critic and historian, who is accused by Mr. Prior, the author of a 
well-known work on the same subject, not only of plagiarism, but of 
wholesale piracy and appropriation. It is remarkable that a man of such 
obvious sense and discernment as Mr. Prior should have deluded himself 
into the strange belief that the publication of a biography by one gentle- 
man should incapacitate another from going over the same ground, even 
though he treats the subject in a totally different manner, and without 
the discovery of any material new facts, contrives to throw fresh light 
upon the old ones, aud to render additional service to the public by the 
correction of several important errors. 

In a letter pablished in the * Literary Gazette,” Mr. Prior assumes 
that Mr. Forster has been indebted to his work, and to his work only—for 
the brilliant and valuable volume which he has produced. Such an im- 
pression, if it exist after the reading Mr. Prior’s letter, the argument of 
which is more ingenious than convincing, must be at once dissipated b 
the perusal of Mr. Forster's able and etfectual reply. That the book 
is no mere paraphrase of the former work—that it is the result of 
long and uous investigation of original authority of which the most 
complete use has been made, there cannot be a doubt; and its value as a 
literary production is equally a matter of certainty. It will be well 
therefore for Mr. Prior and his friends to say no more on the subject, but 
submit to the general opinion, which is certainly against them. I more 
immediately advert to this en a as an interesting controversy is expect- 
ed to arise, and several pamphlets, not by the parties directly interested, 
are being written and will probably make their appearance within the 
next week. 

A new work is in course of preparation here, which, while it will be a 
great boon to the English public, will, perhaps, also be valuable to Ameri- 
cans. I allude to the proposed series of portraits of our most distinguish- 
ed ana popular living Authors and Editors, to be published in monthly 
parts, subjoined to critical and historieal notes of their lives. Such an 
undertaking, executed in the very highest style of art, deserves encour- 
agement, as it is calculated to effect an union of sympathy and taste be- 
tween the literary men of the two Countries, by enabling them to enjoy a 
pape knowledge of each other. Upon the value of such personal 

nowledge there can benodoubt. Addison’s assertion, that the public do 
not take an interest in a man nuntil they are acquainted with his features 
and the colour of his hair and eyes, is scarcely anexaggeration. Such feel- 
ing is indeed common to many, and like all characteristics, which tend to 
promote good fellowship and sympathy between nations, it deserves to 
meet encouragement and respect. 

A person who lately suffered shipwreck on the Island of Rodriguez, 
near the Mauritius, and who for nearly two months was detained here, 
gives the following description of the wild cotton found on that unculti- 
vated place. His etter states that the Island is about fifteen miles long 
by six broad, spontaneously producing a considerable quantity of cotton, 
of which he easily could have gathered from four to five hundred pounds 
weight. The shrubs, which appear to have been those of a perennial, 
flockseeded cotton, grow abundantly on the lowlands at the mouths of, 
the rivulets with which the Island is intersected; and they might, no 
doubt, be cultivated in other localities. The sample whicl he brought 
with him and sent to the Commercial Association is very fine in staple, 
resembling the fine Bourbon cotton formerly imported to some extent in- 
to this country, but apparently a little stronger. The writer states that 
the Island of Rodriguez is uninhabited, except by a few black fishermen, 
though it is fertile, the climate excellent, and the natural productions 
valuab.~> including the sugar-cane, oranges, lemons, plantaine. bananas, 
&c.; and it would no doubt yield all the usual tropical peaduc tielr min 
abundance. * But labourers would have to be procured fr‘¥¢ Pet cent; per 

Within the next fortnight or tlege weeks the.tovers ©. £61,457 8 6 
line ergravings will receive ast deducuon' ot au current Binryes, 
diunest eqaurpanned JAPA, Goal WebIs, Was..cveevovseveeseeen vs S405 SO 
Raphael Morghen. The first of the engravings auuucu «4.04502. 6___ 
brated picture of Napoleon and the Pope painted by Sir David Wilkie, 
and engraved by G. H. Robinson; the second is the Portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington by Sir Thomas Lawrence—and a decided chef d’euvre. 

We are looking anxiously for the appearance of another work, which 
will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of art—especially by Sculptors. 
It is a series of copperplate engravings presenting outline drawings of all 
the productions of the celebrated Thorwaldsen (excepting his busts) chro- 
nologically arranged. It is now in course of preparation, and is to be 
edited by Mrs. Frederica Rowan. The engravings were originally pub- 
lished in Denmark by Professor Thiele, the friend of Thorwaldsen, and 
he accompanied them with notes elucidating the subjects and embracing 
the history of the sculptor’s artistic life. It is this work which, with the 
Professor’s permission aud co-operation, Mrs. Rowan now proposes to 
present to the English public. The drawings for the work were execut- 
ed in Rome, under the superintendence of Thorwaldsen himself, and 
owing to this circumstance, together with Professor Thiele’s well-known 
literary attainments and knowledge of the arts, there can be little doubt 
that the publication will prove a most valuable additiou to the works of 
this description. The size is to be small folio, and the price of the whole 
work, which will appear in parts, will be 12 guineas for subscribers, and 
15 guineas to non-subscribers. The work will, by especial permission, 
be dedicated to the Queen, and will before long be advertised. 
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MONTE CHRISTO IN LONDON. 
DRURY-LANE—TH EATRE HISTORIQUE. 


The company of Le Theatre Historique, whose visit to London has given 
rise to so much discussion and gossip during the last few days, essayed 
their first representation last night on the boards of old Drury, after hav- 
ing encountered numerous obstacles and perplexities in the department 
of the Lord Chamberlain, aud a formidable amount of opposition out of 
doors from English actors and authors. The Theatre Historique, appro- 
priately so termed from its being contined to the representation of melo- 
dramas and romances, was originally established for the purpose of pre- 
senting the works of Alexander Dumas in a dramatic form. Previously 
to the revolution it obtained immense success with the people of Paris— 
but since that event, in common with the other Parisian theatres, it has 
been almost deserted, and the troupe in an evil hour transported them- 
selves to Drury-lane, calculating for the success of their speculation on the 
prestige of Dumas’s name in France, upon the vast number of French and 
other foreigners at present in London, and the circumstance of one of the 
patent theatres being for some time past unoccupied and accessible to 
even a moderate offer. 

The piece selected for last night’s performance was the first part of 
Monte Christo, a grand drama in 10 acts and 16 tableaux, which has been 
divided into two distinct representations, each representation forming a 
complete and terminated drama. The management, having received 
rather intelligible hints that a strong opposition’ would be organised 
against the performance, distributed pretty freely throughout the theatre 
a short address to the public, deprecating the idea of entering into com- 
petition with the other theatric establishments of London, stating that 
they merely *‘ felt desirous of pomnee ts a London auditory a few rep- 
resentations of the most celebrated works of M M. Alexandre Dumas and 
Auguste Maquet, im the hope that a public so alive to the excellencies of 
literature and the arts would witness their efforts with curiosity, if not 
with a favour, which it would be their endeavour to merit; and conclud- 
ed by asking from the loyality and good feeling of a London public the 
honourabie welcome due to honourable exertions. 

The appeal, however, had little weight with the auditory of last night— 
the pit was crammed almost exclusively with the opponents of the new 
speculation, who kept up a persevering and deafening uproar from the 
first rising of the curtain till its final fall, and rendered it utterly impossi- 
ble to hear a single word of the performance or a single note of the music, 

with the exception of the National Anthem, which was called for a dozen 
times, played three or four times, and sung at least a score of times by the 








| uproarious denizens of the pit. M. Jullien presented himself in the course 


of the second tableau, and spent nearly a quarter of an hour in vain at- 
tempts to obtain a hearing. After addressing a few words to the stage 
boxes he had recourse to pantomime, put his Band in his pocket, intimated 
that the money would be returned to those who wished it, and requested 
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shillings. .We were asked to carry letters to Marseilles, Hamburg, Co- 
penhegen, or Alexandria, gratis, because, forsooth, we have mails already 
going to those places, and there would de no extra expense. We can only 
say that we do not find this reasoning hold good with Mr. Bancroft’s coun- 
trymen. If we pay our passage to West Point in one of the maguiflcent 
steamers on the Hudson, we doubt whether the captain will carry us to 
Albany on the same terms, because he is going there at any rate, and will in- 
cur no extra expense. Nor were we ouly asked to carry letters gratuitous 
ty, but to violate treaties existing with other countries, or involve our- 
selves in absolute loss: since in many cases we allow to other Gov- 
ernments a larger amount on each letter carried than the whole sum we 
should receive under the proposed treaty. If Mr. Bancroft had gained 
his point, he would have shown himselfashrewd diplomatist, hut assured- 
ly the recprocity would have been all on one side. Here was the knotty 
pointat which the negotiation was broken off, and as the subject is excit- 
ing some interest we have thought it right to lay it before our readers. 

As to the expediency of Mr. Cave Johnson's tacties on this occasion, we 
might safely leave him to his countrymen of the press. Had he a weekly | 
line of fast American steamers organized, or could he still compel the 
British Government to add largely to his revenue, as it has hitherto done, by 
passing the Canada Mail through the United States, his policy might at 
least be understood. But Canada has slipped through his fingers. Even 
now, whilst a rail road is only on paper, Quebec and Montreal receive their 
English Mails vid Halifax earlier than they did from Boston or New York, 
the middle districts of Canada in abput the same time, and only a very 
small portion of that Province is inconvenienced by the change. As for 
the vast trading communities of the United States, Mr. Cave Jolinson must 
be curiously versed in statistics if he can decide whether his additional 
onus of ¢wenty-four cents will be more burdensome on his countrymen 
or the British. From the former he will probably receive some pretty 
broad hints. We ourselves must kiss the rod. Private letters and news 
papers will perchance find their way into the bags of the packet-ships, 
for the benefit of the owners thereof, but not we fear to the profit of the 
Post Office revenue. 

That Lord Clanricarde can recede from his position we think is impos- 
sible. Whether Mr. Johnson will do so we have no means of judging, but 
we are glad to perceive that Congress has vested in him a discretionary 
power. 


The Treaty of Peace between the United States and Mexico, ratified 
by the Mexican Congress, reached Washington on Tuesday, the 4th inst., 
and was delivered iuto the President’s hands. immediately after the con- 
clusion of the ceremony of laying the first stone of the intended Monu 
ment to Washington. It has been seut to the Senate by the President. 
The bearer from New Orleans was Dr. Reyburn—Mr. Sevier, one of the 
Commissioners despatched to Mexico, having brought it to New Orleans 
himself, but being too unwell to take the inland route to Washiug- 
ton. The war is ended; and 
the United States troops are rapidly arriving home. The authorities ap- 
pear to have taken commendable pains to avoid exposing them longer 
than necessary to the fate! ’ ; 


This is, however, a pro forma business. 


‘ { +7 


Geueru who 
in Mexico, and who is 
the Democratic candidate for the Vice Presidency, arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 26th ult., in the same vessel with Mr. Sevier. 


succeeded General Scott in command of the army 


Monsieur Guillaume Tell Poussin is nominated by the French Republic 
its Minister to the United States. 


Tuk Fourtu or Juty.—The seventy-second anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence was celebrated on Tuesday throughout 


nambula ouce, Fra Diavole once, and Norma once. Last night the Bohe- 
mian Girl was produced in capital style. In the matter of an Orchestra 
we are ahead of the American cities, having the advantage of the 19th 
Regiment’s Stringed Band, which has had great experience in Orchestral 
music up the Mediterranean. It seems to have infused new spirit into 
the Seguins. She, especially, never sang better, if so well. Skerrett the 
Manager and his clever little wife were enthusiastically received on the 
opening night. A, Andrews of the Park is Stage Manager, and Dyott and 
Crocker trom the same house are also here. With the exception of Mrs. 
Skerrett they are very weak in women, and the regular Jer above are 
beginning to complain. Mr. Collins is to be here next week, and atter 
him a French Ballet troupe trom New York with some hard names. Sker- 
rett, I suspect, is not doing more than a paying business asyet. Wehave 
a very handsome theatre and are not without lovers of the Drama; but 
then our play-going class is not numerous, the French Canadians from re- 
ligious motives, and the difference of language, counting for nothing. 

“Politics are below zero; Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, late M.P P. for Leeds, 
who had been made Inspector of Canals by the last ministry, has beeu 
deprived of that office. The reason given is that it is not necessary. It 
is said that the present member for the town of Brockville will retire to 
make room tor Mr. Gowan in the Assembly, in which he has always op- 
posed the men now in power with equal ability and zeal. There is a 
rumour that Dr. Ryerson, the Superiatendent of Education for Canada 
West, is going to be superseded, which is not unlikely, as the reverend 
gentlemen had not only the mistortune to be appointed by Lord Metcalfe, 
but he also beat one of our leading ministers on the question then at issue 
between Lord Metcalfe and the Lafontaine-Baldwin cabinet. There 
are reports of other removals, but they are probably without foundation. 
Changes which might safely have been made, if confined within certain 
mits, when the present ministry cume into power, would now be re - 
garded with disgust by the public, as the incumbents have been tacitly 
coufirmed in their places by not being interfered with for so long a pe- 
riod. Besides, Papineau has, I doubt not, been instrumental in prevent- 
ing several removals; for it is generally supposed that if the Government 
had not the fear of him before their eyes, they would have before now 
given certain offices, now filled by persons who opposed them in the 
struggle with Lord Metcalfe, to some of their own friends and support- 
ers. 

Emigrants are coming in pretty fast, but 1 aim happy to say that there 
is little sickness amongst them, which is quite a relief after the misery 
and suffering of last season. 

We have lately been visited with heavy rain, which was much wanted 
insome parts of the country, and the crops are looking nncommonly well 
—the grasses excepted. 

Business is duller than ever. There hus been a run on 
Provident and Savings Bauk for several days, which bas created much 
alarm amongst the depositors, who are principally mechanics and labour- 
ers. There appears, however, to be no danger, as the bank has suflicient 
funds to meet all demands. The error it committed was in making its 
inodes of payment and investment inconsistent with each other. 
pauic is said to have been caused by a disappointed claimant tor a lean 
from the Bank, who, on being refused, spread abroad the most injurious 
and malignant reports concerning the Institution. It is said that the 
Directors are in possession of facts to prove this; and it is to be hoped 
that the scamp will not be allowed to escape the penalty due to an act so 
wicked and mischievous. Pe. 

Yucatan anp Honpuras.—The New Orleans Picayune of June 26th, 
has the following :— 

We have received a file of the Observer and Gazelte, trom Belize, to the 
14th inst. 

The Indians who had taken and occupied Bacalar, Yucatan, have 
applied to the British authorities at Belize, for leave to continue corm- 
mercial intercourse in that settlement, under the protection of the British 
flag. The tollowing reply was made by Her Majesty's Superintendent: 

“ Government House, British Honduras, May 9th, 1848. 

‘‘Sin:—I have received a message from you, communicated by Mr. 
Austin Cox, expressing the wish of the Indians now in Bacalar to be per- 
mitted to carry on their intercourse with the inhabitants of British Hon- 
duras, on the sume footing as the Spaniards have always done. 

“In reply to this communication, I beg to assure you that the same 
protection will be afforded to the Indians of Yucatan in British Honduras 
which is extended to the subjects of other nations. They will enjoy the 





the length and breadth of the land with the customary testivity and re- 
joicing. Parades, processions, speeches, and fireworks were the order of 
the day and night. The country poured its admiring crowds into the 
city, and the city sent its thousands to 


geta 


breathe the country air. The weather greatly favoured the holiday ma- 
kers, being brilliantly clear and cool, and there was a gay, joyous air in 
the myriads abroad that was really pleasant to notice. 

At Washington the first stone of a national monument was laid with 
imposing ceremonies. The project has been long before the public, but 


is now fairly commenced. It should be a stately edifice, to be at all wor- 


glimpse of green fields and | 


full protection of our laws, and they will be required to conform to them. 
As a proof of this I may mention, that » report huving yes'erday reached 
me that two Indians had been shot at and killed within our limits, the 
proper authorities were forthwith dispatched to the spot in order to in- 
stitute the necessary inquiries. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
C. Sr. JOWUN FANCOURT, 

H. M. Superintendent.” 

As a matter of course the above has drawn forth from various journals 
spiteful comments on British connection with the Indians of Yucatan. 
We wish that some of the constant abusers of Great Brilain and her 


tions of the answer that in 


agents would kindly farnish us with their mm 





thy of the great man’s memory in honour of whom it is to be erected. 

Bank or Brittsn Norra Ameaica.—tIn the last column of our eleventh | 
page our commercial readers will find a condensed statement of the | 
annual mecting of the stockholders of the above association, held in 
London on the 5th ult., and resulting very satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned. 

Though there has been so much commercial distress in the British 
Provinces, the losses of the Bank during the past year have been exceed- 
iugly small; and not only does its Capital of One Million Sterling remain 
untouched, but there is » reserved fund of 1L,55,000 to meet any future 
contingencies. For its sound condition and profitable working, thanks 
must be due to the Managers of the several Branch Banks in Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, as well as to the Board of Directors in 
London. 


We observe with much regret that the 7J'imes of Halifax N.S.has pnb 
lished its last number. The wear and tear of fifteen years of its Editorial 
life has met, it seems, with but scanty recompense; and it is abandoned 
as unprofitable both ina pecuniary and political seuse. The editor takes 
leave of his readers in a manly, well written address. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION, 


Montreat, 4th July, 1848. 

I believe that I omitted to mention in my last that Mr. Laterriere, after 
some twenty-fvur hours practical experieice of the sweets of office, had 
resigned the Adjutant Generalship for Canada East. His successor is Mr. 
M. A. De Salaberry, son of the late Col. De Salaberry, famous in Canadi- 
an story, from having commanded at the battle of Chateaugay in which a 
small provincial force, chiefly French Canadians, defeated a large body ot 
Americans, who had imvaded the Province from Lake Champlain in the 
war of 1812. Mr. De Salaberry has never taken any part, as far as 1 
know, in the political squables of the country, aud his appointment seems 
generally acceptable. Mr. Laterriere resigned because the ministry 
would not allow him to retain his seat in the assembly, together with the 
office of Deputy Adjutant General. 

The question of the precedency given in his commission to Judge Be- 
dard over the other Puisué Judges of this District has been settled for 
the time being, the Chief Justice and the other judges having ruled that 
the granting such precedency is contrary to law and an assumption of au- 
thority on the part of the Executive. ‘The opinions ot the public are di- 
vided on the matter as regards the illegality; but all agree that even if 
the act was uot illegal it was a case in which the royal prerogative would 
have been more houvured iu the breach than the x al sete I suspect 
that the affair will uot rest as it is, but is destined to lead to disagreeable 
ee peg it may give you some idea of the ol/a called politics here 
when I state that in the present instance the party generally known as 
Liberals, Radicals, Rebels, &c , ave the champions of the Royal preroga- 
tive, while the Tory and Royalist party oppose it with tooth and nail. 
But, then the former ere now in office and the latter are out. 

Two ivon steamers built above, and intended for the Revenue Service 
of the United States, hive Just reached this port, having safely descended 
the St. Lawrence. They are well built vessels but no great beauties, 
though they will be much unproved in appearance when their figure 
heads, fannels, &c., are shipped. This being the first arrival of this Bind 
here, preparations are being made to give the officers of these ships a hand- 
some reception. 

The Theatre opened for the season on Tuesday evening with Wallace's 
opera of Maritane and the Lost Letter. During the six uights which have 
since elapsed Marilena hus been played [ence to empty beuches], Son- 


~ 


their candid opinion H. M, Superinteudent should have retained. We 
have read the above more than once, and eanuot find fault with it. 
VENEZUELA. 
Curacoa, June 15, 1848. 

I regret the departure of the Almatia, for your port, does not euable me 
to give you the particulars from Maracaibo ef the evacuation thereof by 
the Paezistas, and its occupation by the government troops under Marino, 
but from what I can learn from reliable sources, it appears that Serrano, 
the Governor of Maracaibo, who sent a flag of truce to General Monagas, 
at Altagracia, (immediately opposite Maracaibo, in the lagoon,) and who 
demanded in terms of capitulation an “indalto” for all concerned against 
the government, a respect for all persons and property, aud the retention 
of grades for those who had not seceded trom the service, failed, and re- 
ceived an answer that such would be the case as fur as concerned all but 
twenty persons, to whom he reserved the right of inflicting the punish- 
ment of death, exile for life, or any other that he might deem proper. 

General Marino having found the three generally known passes of the 


tion from the town informing him of a fourth pass, but little known, and 
higher up, over which he crossed. General Domingo Fernandes was sent 


The town was evacuated 
Governor Serrano, having seut all the women and 


ed, with the greater part of his troops, retired. 
upon their return. 
troops to the bar. The squadron of Monagas fled—whither, as yet, we 
chies came out, and the last news we have from them, they had touched, 
on the 10th June, at Los Taques, on the const of Paraguana, and I expect 


tion, &c. &c., and will have inade a descent on the coast of Cumana. 


ers, the others being tenders. They have on board 800 effective troops, 
commauded by men who know their all is at stake—men of whose valour 
I cannot for a moment doubt; and in my candid opinion, the difliculties 
are but now just commencing, and we may look for a general rising in 
the oriental provinces as soon as they shall be supplied with arms. 

We have to-day, a report from the Coro that Monagas, with his 600 
men from Altagracia, have taken the road via Barquisimato for the capital 
—having heard of the sailing of the squadron, and suspecting their move- 
ments and the worst conseqnences—but he will, I fear, be too late. Re- 
ports also say, (and it is acknowledged by Gen’l M.’s friends here.) that 
Gen’. Monagas shot, in cold blood, some three weeks ago, oue of his 
Generals—and that without the form of a trial; he is, undoubtedly, a 
brave but a most cruel and despotic character, and should he succeed in 
quelling the revolution, he will endeavour to establish a military govern- 
ment, and declare himself “dictator.” 

Antonio L. Guzman is still here—he is hourly expecting his credentials 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, 
England, France, and Spain. 
him—but Guzman will not leave this until the result of the election (in 
August next) for Vice President, is known—he expecting, and in fact, is 
sanguine, that he will be elected; should that be the result, of course he 
will not go, but remain to enter in Javuary coming, upon his duties, &c. 
The candhdanbe, it is supposed, will be Guzman, General Munoz, (former- 
ly a slave, but noticed and elevated for his bravery by General Paez) and 

analvia, the present minister for the interior. Guzman has become 


Me? obnoxious here to all the inhabitants among whom he associated up- 
on his first arrival in this island—and is looked on in no favourable light 
by this F aegee ns ; Strange that all of those who were connected with 
ution in 1836, including himself have proved 
characters in point of 


him iu the attempt at revo 
in there residence here, men of the most depray 











Riv Suico defended by the troops from Maracaibo, received a communica- 


know not—thus raising the blockade; and ihose of the so-called oligar- 


The vessels are ten in number, one corvette, and seven well-armed schoon- 


General Monagas is anxious to get rid of 





' 


the Montreal | 


The | 








morals; not one that has not furmed and kept up a lairon—even entering 
in their infernal villdiny (Larrazabal) into the private families of those 
who received them most kindly, and destroying their peace. 

Should the election in August result favourably to Ceeliak dies 
he owes his life to General Monagas, and General M. remain in the Pre- 
sidential chair—we shall see the most terribledissensions between them 
us the former is a Communist, a strong advocate of Fourier, and entirely 
opposed to any military force. 

General Paez is at Santa Martha—as soon as he finds he can do so to 
the interest of his country, he will leave there to ba tle for her; his re- 
ception in New Grenada has been of the most friendly and sympathising 
nature. General Soublette, the late President, was still at Bogo a, where 


| he had gone on commission from Gen. Paez—and although the Govern- 


ment of New Grenada would take no part in the dissensious in Venezuela, 
yet it is supposed that no obstruction will be placed in the way of troops 
being raised, armed, and despatched, on the first favourable occasion, to 


| assist in the overthrow of General Monagas and his government. 


We may look for difficulties in November coming, in New Grenada; 
every preparation is being made to prevent an attempt that it is supposed 
will then (the time of the election) be made to revolutionize the country. 
Such must be the fate from time to time with all the South American re- 
publics forthe next generation, when, the old military characters dying 
off, we may hope for a rest from them. 0 

Geveral Flores, at the last accounts from him, was at Panama; he uap- 
pears to be determined to enter Ecuador, where he hasa large and strong 
party of friends. — Correspondence of the New York Herald. 


Ovama. 


The celebration of the National Holiday proved, as usual, @ rich harvest 
for the Theatres, all of which were crowded to overtlowing on the even- 
ing of the Fourth, as they were also at the afternoon performances given 
at the Bowery, Niblo’s, Castle Garden, und the Chatham. 

Formerly the managers were accustomed to produce some special 
novelty for this memorable occasion, but the practice has of late years 
been abandoned, and great attractions are reserved to rouse up the apathy 
that usually pervades the theatrical going community immediately sue- 
ceeding the excitement produced by the celebration of the Anniversary 
ofthe memorable Declaration of the Nation’s Independence. We may 
deduce from this fact the growing influence that theatrical amusements 
are obtaining over the inhabitants of this city, notwithstanding the dete. 
rioration of the character of our modern dramatic compositious and the 
equally inferior talent which now characterizes the professors of the his- 
trionic art. 





The truth is, that however questionable the stage may be 
as an institution in its effects upon public morals, the love for mimic re- 
presentation is so inherent in the very nature of man that increase of 
population and increase of wealth enlarge in a similar ratio the desire tor 
that species of amusement which the stage, with all its powers of variety 
and fascinating accessories, can so readily furnish. The coming Fall sea- 
sop in New York will, perhaps, present dramatic attractions of a more 
numerous and recherché character than have ever before been submitted 
to the public in this city, always the first in this class of entertainment. 

Old Drury is to be completely remodelled under its new management, 
and we understand from good authority that the arrangements now in 
progress by Mr. Hamblin will secure for this time-honoured establishment 
the support of all the ok frequenters of the Park which comprise, per- 
haps, the most fastidious and critical class of play-goers in the United 
States. The Broadway, with its splendid edifice and elegaut accommo- 
dations, will be inspirited to renewed exertions in order to compete 
snecessfully with their formidable rival. Burton, too, the enterprising 
and talented Philadelphia manager, is also in the field, and opens Palmo’s 
Opera House entirely re-embellished, with a powertul stock company on 
Monday next—making three leading theatres devoted exclusively to re- 
presentation of the so-called legitimate drama. The Bowery is recovering 
its old ascendancy by confining itself to the production of spectacles and 
stirring, patriotic national dramas, which, indeed, seems to be its legiti- 
mate vocation. The Chatham is equally successful with its melange of 
piec« $ suited to the tastes of its patrons ; and Mitchell will be omnipotent 
in his Olympian territories, with his usual “ peculiarities” and comicali- 
ties. He, too, is busily engaged in remodelling 


aud improy ing his little 
box, preparatory for the Fail campaign. 

These are the prospects for the coming Dramatic Season in New York. 
In the meantime the Summer Amusements are of an exceedingly attrac 
tive cluracter. 

Tur B 


Monplaisir troupe in the 


sapway has opened for a short summer the 


favourite Ballet of L’Almée, in which it will be 


with 


season, 


remembered they made their first appearance last winter, and establish- 


; ed their reputation as being decidedly the most perfect troupe of chore- 
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with 400 men to oppose him; but finding that Marino had already cross- | 


| 
| 


| 





the next account we will hear of them will be that they have been joined | ly understands the progress movemeut of the age. 
° ° . ° ° Ay .y™ F a P 
by Hermingildo Garela, with his two vessels laden with arms, ammuni-} with him. The successtul engagement of the Viennoise, terminated on 
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graphic artistes that ever appeared in America, and their enthusiastic re- 
ception ou Thursday evening evidently showed the keen recollections the 


audience of this city entertain of their united excellences. Madame 


Adele Monplaisir, as usual, took the audience by storm; she has even im 
proved by her residence in America, her brilliant execution and the grace 
avd avandon of her peculiar style were never so perfectly brought out be 
fore. The famous Pas des Nations, the Pas de Deux with M. Monpluisir 
in the Vision.Scene, and the sparkling brilliant Zingarilla, were all given 
with a finish and beauty of execution, that renders criticism or eulogy un 
necessary. Mlle. Bulan was received most warty, she is a valuable se- 
conde, and the inimitable Buffo, M. Corbi, exhibited his stores of humour 
and skill to the infinite delight of the audience. The corps de Ballet is 
full and efficient—we miss, however, the talented Celeste und St. Clair. A 
Mile Waldegrave made her tirst appearance ; she is respectable ; a new 
male dancer, M. Cornet, has been added to the company; he is a grace- 


ful artist, and in a Pas with Mile. Bulan exhibited powers of no ordinary 


children of those compromised, away, embarked, and proceeded with the | character. 


A series of Ballets are announced as being i preparation, and abrilliant 
season will doubtless reward the liberality of the Managers. 
Niszo’s.—The indefatigable Niblo is always on the alert. 
There is no stand still 


He certain- 


Tuesday, and on Wednesday evening Niblo had the celebrated Lehman 


: j ith Seory } “ inhle R » 7? os 
Family, with a new Serio Comic Ballet, called “ Le Diable Rouge,” care- 


fully prepared for representation. This popular troupe combine & por- 
tion of the attractions of the Ravel Family, with the graces of the fusci- 
nating Ballet ; they will doubtless prove eminently successfal. Le Dinble 
Rouge or the Fairy of the Rhine, is an amusing trifle, calculated to exhi- 
bit the peculiar talents of the troupe, being merely a vehicle for the dia- 
play of the extraordinary performances of M. Marcetti, the contortionist, 
(who was a member of the Ravel troupe,) and the graceful dancing of M. 
Schmidt, and the fascinating Mile. Adelaide and Mathilde. Mlle. Ade- 
laide is the bright particular star of the troupe. She is an exceedingly 
pretty woman, graceful and elegant in her beaving, and her execution is 
finished and brilliaut, occasionally reminding us of Blangy. She was re- 
ceived with loud demoustrations of applause. 

We understand that 2 series of new and effective Ballets and Panto- 
mimes are in active preparation at this house, equal in magnificence to 
those produced under the management of the Ravels. 

The Vaudeville company has been strengthened by the accession of 
Mr. Dawson, late of the Broadway, a gentlemanly and agreeable actor, 
who will be appreciated here—Miss Rose Telbin is also engaged. She 
will prove a valuable addition to the company. 

Castie Garpen.—The engagements of the Hauser Family, and the 
accomplished artists, Bottesini, and Arditi, have add: :l materially to 
the attractions of thie populsr resort, which is now crowded nightly 

The Vaudeville Company at this house is worthy of all pre'ee. 









Notices of New Wovks. 


Haroup, tHe Last oy Tae Saxon Kines. By Sir B. Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. New York. 1848. Harper § Brothers.—Tiie historical romance 
bas in some measure superseded history; at least there are few readers 
who will patiently pore over contemporaneous and rival historians, to en- 
able them to pass accurate judgment on those who have played conspi- 
caous parts in the world. The temptation is too great, aud one turns 
from the musty and contradictory records of the olden days to their pith 
and marrow extracted by the painstaking scholar, and served up te us in 
pleasant fashion by the masterly band of genius. Bulwer, for by this 
name he will always be known, has, it seems, abandoned our own days 
to other pens, and betakes himself earnestly to the time of our forefathers. 
We are glad of it. With the thirst for literary fame of every kind that is 
inherent in him, he has tried to rival Dickens and Eugene Sue, but not 
with complete success. Less felicitously faithful than the first in pictur- 
ing the middle and the lower walks of lite, he is less brilliantly bold than 
Sue in inventing and laying bare before us the lowest depths of human 
degradation. Glad are we that he has abandoved fashion and frivolity, 
and Newgate Calendars, and a fine spun philosophy, and very dubious 
morals, to throw his great abilities into the path he has now chalked out. 
There is enough of history in his present writings to make them instruc- 
tive, enough of dramatic incident to make thein delightful reading. 

“ Harold” is an admirable work; not quite equal, we think, to “ The 
Last of the Barons,” but still worthy '» every respect of its author. In 
one point, it is superior to many of his preceding books. We mean in 
style; for with al! our admiration for Bulwer’s undoubted and in some re- 
spects unrivalled talents, we have always thought his style vicious and 
defective. But in “ Harold” there is less apparent effort than usual; it is 
less involved, less pedantic. 

But no praise of ours is needed to procure readers for a novel by Bul- 
wer. Half adollar and a few hours will be well spent in buying and pe- 
rusing it, and that our readers know without a word from critics. We 
observe with much satisf action that he hints at aseries of tales illustrating 
our early Fuglish history. To this text may he stick. We cannot refrain 
from quoting two or three passages, the beauty of which may escape the 
notice of those who read hastily to arrive at the denouement 


Thus the eye, at one survey, beheld the shrines of four creeds; the Druid, mys- 
tical and symbolical; the Roman, sensual, but humane; the Teutonic, ruthless and 
destroying; and, the latest risen and surviving all, though as yetwith but little of 
xs gentler influence ever the deeds of men, the edifice of the Faith of Peace. 

* ” 7 


* * 


“hou fearest that man, and why?” asked the Lombard with interest. 

And the duke answered: 

“ Because in the breast of Harold beats the heart of England.” 
” 7 


* * * 


No embrace—no farewell kiss---profaned the parting of those pure and noble 


spirits---parting on the threshold of the grave. 1t was only the spirit that clasped 
the spirit, looking forth from the clay into measureless eternity, Not till the air 
of night came once more on his brow, and the moonlight rested on the roofs and 
fanes of the land intrusted to his charge, wa: the man once more the human hero, 
not till she was alone in her desolate chamber, and the terrors of the coming 
battle-field chased the angel from her thoughts, was the maid inspired once more 
the weeping woman, 

” - ” * 


* . 


The death of Harold—we wish we had room for the whole Battle of 
Hastings. 
Scarce had the words left his lipsere he sprang to the breastworks, and with a 


Che Atbion. 


spears; Haco holds over the breast the shield. Swinging aloft with both hands 
his axe, the spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the king’s stroke. Clo- 
ven to the skull rolls the steed of Bruse. Knight and steed roll on the bloody 
sward, 

But ablow from the sword of De Lacy has broken down the guardian shield 
of Haco. The son of Sweyn is stricken to his knees. With lifted blades and 
whirling maces the Norman knights charge through the breach. 

“Look up, look up, and guard thy head,” cries the fatal voice of Haco to the 
king. 

At that cry the king raises his flashing eyes. Why haltshis stride? Wh 
drops the ax from hishand? As he raised his head, down came the hissing deat 
shaft. It smote the lifted face ; itcrushed into the dauntless eyeball. He reeled, | 
he staggered, he fell back several yards, at the foot of his gorgeous standard. 
With Deperne hand he broke the head of the shaft, and left the barb quivering 
in the anguish. 

Gurth kneltover him. : 

“ Fight on,” gasped the king, “ conceal my death! Holy Crosse! 
the rescue! woe—woe !”’ ; 

Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, clenched his right hand, and 
fell once more, a corpse. 


WuatI Saw ww Caurrorsia. By E. Bryant. New-York, 1848. D. 
Appleton & Co.—This remarkably neat volume is the journal of a tour 
made by the author in 1846 and 7, by the emigrant route and South pass 
of the Rocky Mountains, across the Great Desert Basin, and through Cali- 
fornia. Disclaiming in a very short preface all attempt at making up a 
book for effect, Mr. Bryant appears to have adhered to that plan, giving 
his readers a plain straight-forward narrative of his personal observations 
and personal experience. The book has an unmistakeable air of truth 
about it, and with public attention so much turned now to California, it 
ought to have ready sale. We observe that General Kearny, Commodore 
Stockton, and Col Fremont figure in the narative, but on such delicate 
ground we have no desire to tread. 





. } 
England to 


Prixcipces oF Zootocy. By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould. 
Boston. 1848. Gould, Kendall § Lincoln. 
comparative physiology, is the first part of a series of works (for the use 
of students at schools and colleges) touching the structure, developement, 
distribution, and natural arrangement of the races of animals, living and 
extinct. The celebrity of Professor Agassiz stamps this new work with 
a value that will be appreciated. The illustrations, woodcuts, are very nu- 
merous, and as the book is designed for American students, they have 
been drawn as far as possible from American objects. Such a publica. 
tion as the present must have been a desideratum, and is another good 
result from Professor Agassiz’s visit to this country, for which, if we mis- 
take not the scientific world is mainly indebted to the liberality of the 
Lowell Institute of Boston. 


This volume, comprising 


Tue Bankers’ Macazine.—We have to thank the editor of this valuable 
periodical for a bound volume of the numbers for the year just past 
There is so much statistical and general information put together with 
ability and industry in these pages, that a copy of the work should be 
found on the shelf of every counting house. It is published in Baltimore, 
for the Editor, Mr. I. Smith Homans. 

Tue Dyinc Rosin anv oTHER Tates. By J. Alden, D. D. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1848.—A neat volume of stories for children, 
well printed and prettily got up. 

Tue Victoria Macazine. June, 1848. Belleville, C. W.—The selec- 
tions and articles in this cheap monthly, betoken taste and good feeling. 
Taking great interest in all Canadian enterprises, political, commercial, 
or literary, we commend it to Canadian patronage, and heartily wish it 





sudden sweep of the ax, down dropped a helm that peered above them. But 
helm after helm succeeds. Nowthey come on, swarm upon swarm, as wolves on 
a traveller, as bears rounda bark. Countless, amidst their carnage on they came! 
The arrows of the Norman blacken the air: with deadly precision, to each arm, 
each limb, each front exposed above the bulwarks whirrs the shaft. They clamber 
the pallisades, the foremost fall dead under the Saxon ax ; new thousands rush on: 
vain is the might of Harold, vain had a Harold’s might been in every Saxon 
there! The first row of breastworks is forced—it is trampled, hewed, crushed 
down, cumbered with the dead. “Ha Rou! Ha Rou! Notre Dame! Notre 
Dame!” sounds joyous and shrill. The chargers snort and leap, and charge into 
the circle, High wheels in air the great mace of William; bright by his side 
flashes the crozier of the Church. 
“On Normans! Earldom and land !"’ eries the duke. 
“On, sons ofthe Church! Salvation and heaven !’’ shouts the voice of Odo. 
The first breastwork down—the Saxons yielding inch by inch, foot by foot, are 
ressed, crushed back, into the second inclosure. he same rush, and swarm, and 
ght and cry, and roar :—the second gives way. And now in the centre of the third 
—lo, before the eyes of the Normans, towers proudly aloft, and shines in the rays 
of the westering sun, broidered with gold, and blazing with mystic gems, the stan- 
dard of England’s king! And there, are gathered the reserve of the English 
host ; there, the heroes who had never yet known defeat—unwearied they by the 
battle ; vigorous, high-hearted still ; pom fats them the breastworks were thicker, 
and stronger, and higher, and fastened by chains, by pillars of wood and staves of 


| 


success. 
| OrtTHOGRAPHY,—Do uot be alarmed, reader, this is not a book to be 
commented on~-dry subject for hot weather. We have only a few words 
to say on the disfigurement of many books published by one of the lead- 
ing houses in this enterprising city. We have long been annoyed by the 
innovation in question, but did not care to be the first to notice it, lest we 
should incur the charge of being hypercritical. One of the city journals, 
however, having broken ground, (we forget which at the moment, or 
would gladly give it deserved credit,) we take the earliest opportunity of 
friendly remonstrance with the publishers to whom we allude. Are the 
times so hard that, to save a little beggarly space, they lop a limb off 





When we have half a dozen persons on the Stage competent to support 
the higher characters of Shakspeare, Shakspeare will undoubtedly flou- 
rish, as he has always done when justice has been rendered to him. And 
when we have dramatic authors striking out new and brilliant paths of 
their own, (which we are bound to say is the case in a few ho- 
nourable instances, witness Talfourd, Knowles, Marston, Bulwer,) instead 
of pilfering from foreign productions which they call “desecration” when 
represented in their original language, then will the sun shine upon the 
English Drama, and English dramatists be enabled to set foreigners at de- 
fiance. Meantime it is only fair to allow a manager to fill his theatre if 
he can by means of French talent, when successive English Companies 
have so signally tailed. ora 

A considerable amount of gossip with some difference of opinion has 
prevailed in literary circles during the last few days on a point involving 
a somewhat delicate literary question. : ; 

The subject is a no less important one than the recently published 
“ Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith’? by John Forster, the distin- 
guished critic and historian, who is accused by Mr. Prior, the author of a 
well-known work on the same subject, not only of plagiarism, but of 
wholesale piracy and appropriation. It is remarkable that a man of such 
obvious sense and discernment as Mr. Prior should have deluded himself 
into the strange belief that the publication of a biography by one gentle- 
man should incapacitate another from oing over the same ground, even 
though he treats the subject in a totally different manner, and without 
the discovery of any material new facts, contrives to throw fresh light 
upon the old ones, aud to render additional service to the public by the 
correction of several important errors. — 

Iu a letter pablished in the “ Literary Gazette,” Mr. Prior assumes 
that Mr. Forster has been indebted to his work, and to his work only—for 
the brilliant and valuable volume which he has produced. Such an im- 
pression, if it exist after the reading Mr. Prior’s letter, the argument of 
which is more ingenious than convincing, must be at once dissipated b 
the perusal of Mr. Forster's able and etfectual reply. That the boo 
is no mere paraphrase of the former work—that it is the result of 
long and uous investigation of original authority of which the most 
complete use has been made, there cannot be a doubt; and its value as a 
literary production is equally a matter of certainty. It will be well 
therefore for Mr. Prior and his friends to say no more on the subject, but 
submit to the general opinion, which is certainly against them. I more 
immediately advert to this — as an interesting controversy is expect- 
ed to arise, and several pamphlets, not i the parties directly interested, 
are being written and will probably make their appearance within the 
next week. 

A new work is in course of preparation here, which, while it will be a 
great boon to the English public, will , perhaps, also be valuable to Ameri- 
cans. I allude to the proposed series of portraits of our most distinguish- 
ed and popular living Authors and Editors, to be published in monthly 
parts, subjoined to critical and historieal notes of their lives. Such an 
undertaking, executed in the very highest style of art, deserves encour- 
agement, as it is calculated to effect an union of sympathy and taste be- 
tween the literary men of the two Countries, by enabling them to enjoy a 

yersonal knowledge of each other. Upon the value of such personal 
Snewledis there can benodoubt. Addison’s assertion, that the public do 
not take an interest in a man nuntil they are acquainted with his features 
and the colour of his hair and eyes, is scarcely anexaggeration. Such feel- 
ing is indeed common to many, and like all characteristics, which tend to 
promote good fellowship and sympathy between nations, it deserves to 
meet encouragement and respect. 

A person who lately suffered shipwreck on the Island of Rodriguez, 
near the Mauritius, and who for nearly two months was detained there, 
gives the following description of the wild cotton found on that uncalti- 
vated place. His letter states that the Island is about fifteen miles long 
by six broad, spontaneously producing a considerable quantity of cotton, 
of which he easily could have gathered from four to five hundred pounds 
weight. The shrubs, which appear to have been those of a perennial, 
flockseeded cotton, grow abundantly on the lowlands at the mouths of, 
the rivulets with which the Island is intersected; and they might, no 
doubt, be cultivated in other localities. The sample whicH he brought 
with him aud sent to the Commercial Association is very fine in staple, 
resembling the fine Bourbon cotton formerly imported to some extent in- 
to this country, but apparently a little stronger. The writer states that 
the Island of Rodriguez is uninhabited, except by a few black fishermen, 
though it is fertile, the climate excellent, and the natural productions 
valuabie, including the sugar-cane, oranges, lemons, plantaine. benanas, 
&e.; and.it week no doubt yield all the usual tropical preductions-in 
abundance. But labourers would have to be procured from India. 

Within tha next fortnight or + im, ae the lovers and collectors of 
line ergravings~will reggive agreat treat by the publication of two prints 
almost unsurpassed in Rorat e of art, and equalling the best works of 
Raphael Morghen. The first of the engravings alluded to is from the cele- 
brated picture of Napoleon and the Pope painted by Sir David Wilkie, 
and engraved by G. H. Robinson; the second is the Portrait of the Duke 





every traveller, and send him forth a mutilated traveler? Is the atrocity 
of the duelling system lessened by reducing it to dueling? Wherefore 
Why are the old 
and much respected spectres suddenly converted into specters? And why 
are the fibres of our nerves unstrung, at finding themselves newly chris- 


this transmigration in our theatres, now called theaters ? 





iron, with the wagons and carts of the baggage, and piled logs of timber—barri- 
eades at which even William paused aghast, and Odo stifled an exclamation that | 
became nota priestly lip. 

Before that standard, in the midst of the men, stood Gurth, and Leofwine, and 
Haco, and Harold, the last leaning for rest upon his ax, for he was sorely wounded 
in many places, and the blood oozed through the links of his mail. : 

Live, Harold ; live yet, and Saxon England shall not die ! 

‘The English archers had at no time been numerous: most of them had served 
with the vanguard, and the shifts of those within the ramparts were spent; sothat 
the foe had time to pause and to breathe. The Norman arrows meanwhile flew 
fast and thick, but William noted to his grief that they struck against the tall 
breastworks and barricades, and so failed in the slaughter they should inflict. 

He mused a moment, and sent one of his knights to call to him three of the chiefs 
of the archers. They were soon at the side of his destrier. 

“ See ye not, maladroits,’”’ said the Duke, “ that your shafts and bolts fall harm 
less on those ozier walls. Shoot in the air; let the arrow fall perpendicular on 
those within--fail as the vengeance of the saints falls; direct from heaven! Give 
me thy bow, Archer—thus.’’ He drew the bow as he sate on his steed, the arrow 
flashed up, and descended in the heart of the reserve, within a few feet of the 
standard. 

“ So ; that standard be your mark,” said the duke, giving back the bow 

The archers withdrew. The order circulated through their bands, and in afew 
moments more down came the iron rain, It took the Fonglish host as by surprise, 
piercing lide cap, and even iron helm; and in the very surprise that made them 
instinctively look up—death came. 


A dull groan as trom many hearts boomed from the intrenchments on the Nor- 
man ear. 

‘ Now,” said William, “they must either use their shields to guard their heads 
—and theiraxes are useless—or while they smite with the ax they fall by the shaft. 
On now to the ramparts. I see my crown already resting on yonder standard |” 

: Yet despite all, the English bear up ; the thickness of the palisades, the compara- 
tive smallness of the last inclosure, more easily therefore manned and ma ..ained 
by their small force, defy other weapous than those of the bow. Every s@rman 
who “94 a to scale the breastwork is slain on the instant, and his body cast forth 
under the 10ofs of the baffled steeds. The sun sinks near and nearer towards the 
red horizon. 

“ Courage !”’ cries the voice of Harold, 
saved. Courage, and freedom.” 

“ Harold and Holy Crosse!’ is the answer. 

Still foiled, William again resolves to hazard his fatal stratagem. Hemarked 
that quarter of the inclosure which was most remote from the chief point of attack 
most remote from the provident watch of Harold, whose cheering voice, ever 
and anon, he recognized amidst the hurtling clamor. Inthis quarter the pallisades 
were the weakest, and the ground the least elevated ; but it was guarded by men 
on whose skill with ax and shield Harold placed the firmest reliance—the Anglo- 
Danes of his old East Anglian earldom. Thither, then, the duke advanced a cho- 
sen column of his heavy armed foot, tutored especially by himself in the rehear- 
sals of his favorite ruse, and accompanied by a band of archers; (while at the 

Same time, he himself, with his 0: Odo, headed a considerable company of 
Knights under the son of the great Roger de Beaumont, to gain the contiguous 

evel a on which now stretches the little town of “ Battle; there to watch 

oo to aid the maneeuvre.) The foot column advance to the appointed spot, and 
| oe ashort, close, and terrible conflict, succeed in making a wide breach in the 

ip ge owe But that temporary success only animated yet more the exertions 

- e beleaguered defenders, and swarming round the breach, and pouring 
: rough it, line after line of the foe drop beneath their axes. The column of the 
dine} amas Normans fall back down the slo es—they give way—they turn in 
poms ar ey retreat—they fly; but the pe: sel stand firm, midway on the 
Para ‘etibl ose archers seem an easy prey to the English—the + is 

— “4 Pee. wag and harassed, and maddened by the shafts, the Anglo- 

8 rush forth at the heels of the Norman swordsmen, and, sweeping down to 
exterminate the archers, the breach that they leave gapes wide. 

, | Nett eh cries William, and he llops towards the breach. 
nn won. Prey we I. fe the hands of the holy saints in the air ! 

Sack Ae ee et our War steeds round the living! 

ey him hearts ea 

“Close shields! Hold fast!” shouts his ki 

Before him were the steeds of Bruse wey 


“hold but till nightfall, and ye are 


For. 


ghts. But Harold is already in the breach, rallying 
yer to replace the shattered breastworks. 

voice. 

Grantmesni; at bis breast their 


tened fibers? 

We deprecate these capricious changes; and are really (not realy) glad 
Im- 
pelled (not impeled) by such appalling (not appaling) innovation, and de- 
sirous of stemming (not steming) the current, we shall continue literally 
(not diteraly) dunning (not duning) these offenders, until we succeed in in- 
stilling (not instiling) repentance into them. Should the press take to 
running (not runing) a tilt at them, and dinning (not dining) the wrongs 
of Orthography into their ears, the drubbing (not drubing) they would get 
We trust that these hints may be of service, and 


that the press is beginning (not begining) to wake up on the subject. 


might not be pleasant. 
that we shall find the gentlemen alluded to shunning (not shuning) this 
error, and that they may be dubbed (not duded) hereafter good Orthogra- 
phers and true. 
Booxs RECEIVED. 
A First Book in Spanish. 
Gisippus, a play, by G. Griffin- 
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LONDON GOSSIP IN A LETTER TOTHE EDITOR. 


Lonpon, June 16, 1848. 

The advent of the French Company, at Drury Lane has caused a great 
stir in the stagnant stream of dramatic doings; whether its waters will 
flow more steadily in consequence is a question of doubt, but that they 
will not be increased in purity is a matter of certainty. All the dregs 
of the stream in question—in the shape of mediocre manufacturers of 
bad melodramas, and silly coucoctors of worse farces, supported by a 
host of fifth rate actors and their companions, have arisen trom that ob- 
scurity for which they are so well fitted, to assume a distinction to which 
they are obviously unentitled—viz. thatof the heads and champions of 
the great dramatic cause. 

The first demonstration” of this jealous and miserable gang took place 
on Monday last. when a melodrama, Monte Christo, of undoubted metit, 
was performed under the immediate superintendence of Alexander 
Dumas himself, but which on account of the deafening noise produced by 
railway whistles, shouting, stamping, umbrellas, and sticks, passed in 
dumb show. With increased vigour the same demonstration was repeat- 
ed last Wednesday ; to the great indignation of the majority and the more 
respectable part of the audience, the whole was again dumb show, the 
greatest confusion in spite of several arrests having reigned throughout 
the evening. It is to be hoped that the fair and proper feeling of a large 

ortion of theaudieuce having failed, the strong arm of the law will 
@ exerted to obtain for the French Company a tair hearing, and to save 
the English public from a lasting and indelible disgrace. 

Notwithstanding that the state of our own drama furnishes an excuse | 
for the outrage, it hea in reality nothing to do with the grounds of oppos- 
ition, which were purely personal, and it had its origin in the basest of | 
motives, as it emanated from the most degraded of men. 

The cause of the English Drama is a Be one, but while we regret the 
fact that the public are against it, we cannot exercise any control over 
the matter. The intelligent, however, see very fair reasons for the appa- 
reat error in public taste, and wait patiently be a better state of things. 








of Wellington by Sir Thomas Lawrence—and a decided chef d’euvre. 

We are looking anxiously for the appearance of another work, which 
will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of art—especially by Sculptors. 
It is a series of copperplate engravings presenting outline drawings of all 
the productions of the celebrated Thorwaldsen (excepting his busts) chro- 
nologically arranged. It is now in course of preparation, and is to be 
edited by Mrs. Frederica Rowan. The engravings were originally pub- 
lished in Denmark by Professor Thiele, the friend of Thorwaldsen, and 
he accompanied them with notes elucidating the subjects and embracing 
the history of the sculptor’s artistic life. It is this work which, with the 
Professor’s permission and co-operation, Mrs. Rowan now proposes to 
present to the English public. The drawings for the work were execut- 
ed in Rome, under the superintendence ot Thorwaldsen himself, and 
owing to this circumstance, together with Professor Thiele’s well-known 
literary attainments and knowledge of the arts, there can be little doubt 
that the publication will prove a most valuable additiou to the works of 
this description. The size is to be small folio, and the price of the whole 
work, which will appear in parts, will be 12 guineas for subscribers, and 
15 guineas to non-subscribers. The work will, by especial permission, 
be dedicated to the Queen, and will before long be advertised. 


ne ee 
MONTE CHRISTO IN LONDON. 


DRURY-LANE-—-TH EATRE HISTORIQUE. 


The company of Le Theatre Historique, whose visit to London has given 
rise to so much discussion and gossip during the last few days, essayed 
their first representation last night on the boards of old Drury, after hay- 
ing encountered numerous obstacles and perplexities in the department 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and a formidable amount of opposition out of 
doors trom English actors and authors. The T'heatre Historique, appro- 
priately so termed from its being contined to the representation of melo- 
dramas and remances, was originally established for the purpose of pre- 
senting the works of Alexander Dumas in a dramatic form. Previously 
to the revolution it obtained immense success with the people of Paris— 
but since that event, in common with the other Parisian theatres, it has 
been almost deserted, and the troupe in an evil hour transported them- 
selves to Drury-lane, calculating for the success of their speculation on the 
prestige of Dumas’s name in France, upon the vast number of French and 
other foreigners at present in London, and the circumstance of one of the 
patent theatres being for some time past unoccupied and accessible to 
even a moderate offer. 

The piece selected for last night’s performance was the first part of 
Monte Christo, a grand drama in 10 acts and 16 tableaux, which has been 
divided into two distinct representations, each representation forming a 
complete and terminated drama. The management, having received 
rather intelligible hints that a strong opposition’ would be organised 
against the performance, distributed pretty freely throughout the theatre 
a short address to the public, deprecating the idea of euiering into com- 
petition with the other theatrical establishments of London, stating that 
they merely “ felt desirous of presenting to a London auditory a few rep- 
resentations of the most celebrated works of M M. Alexandre Dumas and 
Auguste Maquet, in the hope that a public so alive to the excellencies ot 
literature and the arts would witness their efforts with curiosity, if not 
with a favour, which it would be their endeavour to merit;” and conclud- 
ed by asking from the loyality and good feeling of a London public the 
honourabie welcome due to honourable exertions. 

The appeal, however, had little weight with the auditory of last night— 
the pit was crammed almost exclusively with the opponents of the new 
speculation, who kept up a persevering and deafening uproar from the 








first rising of the curtain till its final fall, and rendered it utterly impossi- 
ble to hear a single word of the performance or a single note of the music, 
with the exception of the National Anthem, which was called for a dozen 
times, played three or four times, and sung at least a score of times by the 
uproarious denizens of the pit. M. Jullien presented himself in the course 
of the second tableau, and spent nearly a quarter of an hour in vain at- 
tempts to obtain a hearing. After addressing a few words to the stage 
boxes he had recourse to pantomime, put his aot in his pocket, intimated 
that the money would be returned to those who wished it, and requested 






them to retire. The only person who appeared to avail himself of this 
position was Jullien, who was finally obliged to leave the opposition in 
undisputed possession of the field. Whistles, catcalls, watchmen’s rattles, 
the barking of dogs, aud a variety of indescribable noises were kept up 
without intermission, and still the actors, with a courage worthy of a bet- 
ter fate, maintained their ground unflinchingly. In one instance only did 
M. Lacressoniere lose his temper, addressing some remarks, accompanied 
by violent gesticulation, to the noisy clique in the it, and flouncing off 
the stage. This was the signal for a fearful explosion of uproar, which 
led to several personal struggles, in the course ot which blows were freely 
exchanged, and more than once the police were called in to quell the 
disturbance. In the dress-circle one person who particularly distinguish- 
ed himself by his shouting and vehement gesticulation, and who we were 
informed was an actor belonging to the Princess’s Theatre, having been 
called to order by some of the persons near him, deliberately pulled off 
his coat to fight, amidst the cheers and laughter of the poms eg We 
saw several black eyes and bloody noses, and were in momentary expec- 
tation that the ye a would have proceeded to overt acts of 
violence and pulled up the benches. The scene throughout was one of 
the most extraordinary we have witnessed for many years in Drury-lane, 
and by no means creditable to those who took part ii it. At the close of 
the performance M. Alexandre was called for, and was led on by M. 
Jallien; he was greeted with a shower of boquets from the boxes, and 
the “‘ pitites” then sung a verse ef the National Anthem, gave three vo- 
ciferous cheers, and retired. We understand that M. Jullien aud some 
of the French actors were hooted and hissed on leaving the theatre, and 
it is probable the reception they met with last night will deter them from 
a upon a secoud representation.—London Morn. Herald, Tuesday, 


DRURY-LANE THBATRE. 


The members of M. Dumas’ company tried their luck again last night 
at Drury-lane Theatre, with perhaps some better success than on the for- 
mer occasion, but not to the extent of obtaining a hearing. The private 
boxes were but scantily attended ; the pit, however, and the dress circle, 
were closely packed with two classes of people, determined respectively 
on opposition and defence. 

The proceedings commenced, as before, with a call for the National 
Anthem, which the orchestra complacently complied with; but the mo- 
ment the curtain rose execratory howls flew trom side to side—met with 
vollies of applause on the part of the foreigners and the English lovers of 
good order and decency. The entire eveumg was consumed in this kind 
of warfare; nevertheless the actors went on and off coolly and deliberate. 
ly, and evinced a marvellous spirit of indifference to the brutalities of the 
individuals who paid their money for the sole purpose of exhibiting a ruf- 
fianly and illiberal antipathy, The Johu Mitchel of the opposition was 
that highly-respectable wight who distinguished himself so creditably on 
Monday night by taking off his coat, and committing various offensive 
atrocities in the dress circle. This patriotic upholder of the national dra- 
ma—one of the lowest of our low comedians, and a singer of ribald songs 
at a night taveru—made himself brilliantly conspicuous by the activity of 
his agitation. The career of this hero was, however, eventually sto ped 
by the police, who checked his eloquence upon the rights of “ fase and 
cheese,” and other touching topics, by taking him into custody. Another 
actor of the name of Leigh Murray seemed to be desirous of courting no- 
toriety, aud he ebteined occasional cheers by his addresses from the 
boxes. What he said we know not, but he seemed full of big and fiery 
words. The disturbers were apparently wholly people of this class— 
players of obscure fame, who seldom have such an available chance of 
tasting the delights of popularity. 

_A literary variety was given to the “row” by the distribution of divers 
circulars of indiiferent grammatical desert, and placards of small wit. One 
of these treated of Jullien and his private responsibilities; another de- 
manded whether “ four foreign theatres should be permitted to thrive in 
London ;” a third had something -‘ spiky” to say in reply to a recent criti- 
cism in an adverse newspaper; and a fourth declared that ‘‘ Monte Chris- 
to was a tale full of sound and fury, signifying nothing ;” while counter 
documents flew about, containing an account of the circumstances which 
preceded the arrival of the company, and a reprint of Mr. Macready’s de- 
precatory letter to M. Hostein. Banners of similar character were also 
opened out at arm’s length by the energetic people in the pit, only to be 
torn down by some infuriated Frenchman who understood the jnsult if he 
dull perception of the joke. Strange to say, there were no 
though batches of the executive came in eve’ y now and then, 


and capture@some usavoury-lookigg violator of the peace, there were no 
attempts to ue. LSetty see how easily the shiny-hatted 
functionaries made their seizures—prett eesrve how calm the atmos- 

here was for the next five minutes. After these demonstrations of the 

aw, the rioters were not unfrequently moved by some occult sense of 
loyalty to sing “God save the Queen” and “ Rule Britannia,” which they 
did in capacious chorus, each man choosing his own key. Once they tried, 
upon the same perplexing priuciple, the national air “ We won't go home 
till morning ;” aud upon a hint being given by a harmonious wag in the 
slips, a nigger song was added to the programme, in compliment, proba- 
bly, to him of the night tavern, who is said to shine professionally in the 
execution of these ditties. 

Personalities were, of course, not forgotten. Folks as they entered the 
theatre were hooted with gross coarseness, and those who applauded in 
the private boxes were lucky if they escaped the malignant notice of the 
belligerents in the pit. Mr. Albert Smith obtained the groans he proba- 
bly looked for—but he survived them; Mr. Bourcicault was invited to 
“show himself’—and be mocked. Some acute-eyed fellow detected Mr. 
Macready in a private box, and he too was derided—all of which was ve- 

vivacious and very disgraceful. What took place after half-past 11 0’- 
clock we know not, for we were glad to escape from this scene of auda- 
cious tumult which had been in existence, with but small intermission, 
for nearly four hours. Whatever the merits of the question may be as to 
the occupancy of Drury-lane Theatre by the troupe of French artists, there 
can be but one opinion, that the scenes now being nightly enacted are un- 
rivalled specimens of shameless black guardism.— lbid— T'hursday, June 15. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
Pisa, Mar 5. 

Pisa is perhaps more wholly a city of the Past than any other still ex- 
isting in Italy asa living inhabited haunt of man :—and I should not 
have selected it as the subject of a letter ata moment when the imme- 
diate Present is so pregnant with exciting interest had it not chanced 
that I enjoyed the good tortune of passing one cr two evenings with 
the most distinguished citizen its old walls inclose,—the Professor 
Rosini. 

I had been gazing at the muster of a company of velunteers about to 
depart for Lombardy to fight the Austrians—1| had been reading the lists 
of electors “ for the borough of Pisa,” aftixed, as provided by the recently 
enacted law, to the doors of the town-hall, in preparation for the election 
of the parliament of Tuscany—l had been perusing a discussion in the 
Patria on certain Siedetinabd eoutions anent the constitution of society 
and the bases of civil polity,—and thus prepared, as Priessnitz prepares 


Che Albion. 


those days on the banks of Arno and of Tiber in full vigour,—if, indeed, 
vigour can be at all predicated of so gentle, dull, and lack~a daisically 
insipid a plant. Learned Arcadians were yet calling each other nick- 
names out of Lempriere’s dictionary. Pretty poetesses were still recoiy- 
ing laurel crowns awarded to them in solemn conclave; and dapper 
Abates with well-turned legs and neat feet were frequenting ladies’ draw- 
ing-rooms and making very intelligible love through the medium of a very 
unintelligibly decent myt iological gibberish. Amid this world of gentle 
Arcadian namby-pambyism, however, some taller aud more stalwart 
figures moved whose names have survived, and a few who will survive :— 
Cesarotti, Raphael Morghen, Pignotti, Pindemonti, Casti, Gianni, Salomone 

Fiorentino, Fantoni, Lampredi, &c., were the larger stars of the Floren- 
tine galaxy. It was in the drawning-rooms of three noble ladies more 
especially — La Bellini,” “ La Fantastici,” and ‘“‘ La Fabroni’’—that this 
optimist butterfly society used to meet, read each other’s poetry, and regale 
themselves with appropriate eau sucrée. 

_It was amongst these scenes that those days of the veteran littérateur’s 
life were spent which the oid ordinarily are wont to look back on with 
fond partiality as “ le bon vieux temps.” And it is of them that the lively 
and good-natared old man best loves to talk and to pour out his store ot 
anecdote and reminiscence. I spoke of the new constitution granted by 
Pio Nouo. But he replied by recounting to me how Cesarotti read the 
first book ofhis proposed translation of the “ Iliad” one night at the house 
of “ Labroni ;"—and how all the assembly were amazed at the fire and 
vigour of the sexagenarian poet as he recited his really noble rendering of 
the opening of the great epic. Nor did he forget to remind us, on behalf 
of his old friend of the good old classic school, that Alfierihas himself said, 
in his “ Life,” that “ for the art of blank verse, he would seek no other 
models for it than Virgil, Cesarotti, and himself.” 

The greattragic poet himself was occasionally a guest in the Florentine 
salons,—and moved among the host of poetasters au acknowledged triton 
among the minnows. You may remember, perhaps, a little sentence ot 
lis own expressive of the impression left on his mind by the society of 
these same drawing-rooms. Speaking of writing epigrams, he says. ‘ The 
Florentine pedauts afforded me a rich subject for a little exercise in that 
new art.” There were exceptions, however, to this estimate of the Flor- 
entine littérateurs by the great bard. Rosini bore eager testimony to the 
high consideration entertained by Alfieri for several among them :—and, 
in proot of his assertion, referred to an autograph letter of the poet to 
Lampredi, now in his own possession. As it is interesting in itself and 
has never been published except in a small “ Elogio” of the professor's 
which he put out in 1813 on occasion of the death of his old friend “ La 
Fabroni’”—a publication little likely to have found its way across the 
Alps,—I think a translation of it will not be uninteresting to readers of 
Altieri. Theletter was written from Rome, but it has no date.— 

“At last! at last, parturiunt montes,—and who knows what they will 
bring forth! Four tragedies are now printed, which form the first vol- 
ume; and I trust that they have been by this time sent, according to the 
special orders I gave that they should be forwarded immediately, to my 
very dear Signor Lampredi from Siena, where they have been put to 
press. You were kind enough to praise them when you saw them in an 
unfinished state. I would hope that they have since been rendered more 
worthy of your approval. However this may be, undeceive me, I beg 
you, it [ flatter myself too much; or if that is not the case, give me the 
comfort of telling me so. For I have laboured hard for praise—and none 
can be more grateful to me than yours, since it is discriminating. My best 
compliments to La Signora Anna [Berte,]—who has a half share in the 
intention of the copy of my volume sent to you. It is come, then!—that 
8o longed-for and so dreadful day when everybody has acquired the right 
to say of me either that I am something or nothing—a man or a numskull. 
I am in a mortal terror, of which I can give you noidea. Every first step 
is terrible; but the first step in publication must, I thiak, surpass every 
other in terror. In short, the deedis done! And the tail thereof will be 
ten other tragedies, which I have by me all finished; and which I should 
have printed with the others had it not been that I wished before doing 
so to see the effect of the first, and to hear respecting them the opinion 
of the public and that of my friend Lampredi and La Signora Anna, which 
will be decisive with me—either to think about the publication of the 
others or to burn them. Ever yours,—Virrorio ALFieRt.”’ 


After a little more chat about the great dramatist, we fell to talking 
about Byron’s séjour at Pisa. The Professor knew him-well, and seems 
to have seen a good deal of him. He recounted at leygth the story of the 
assassination which led to Byron’s being obliged to quit Pisa, and which 
has been so often and so differently related. His impression is—and it 
seems clear enough—that Byron did not deserve the least blame in the 
matter. The deed arose from the misjudging zeal of an Italian servant, 
who thought that his master would of course be well pleased to have an 
insult so avenged. 

“ Your recollections of that period must include Shelley also,” said I. 

‘‘Sicuro!”’ answered the Professor briskly, ‘mi deve ancora venti 
paoli.” He then explained that this debt of twenty pauls, or about nine 
shillings, had been contracted by Shelley one day, as he was walking, 
asking him for that sum to give away, on that it had afterwards escaped 
his memory. He went on to remark that Shelley “had no beard, and a 
voice like a woman.” He said that everybody loved him. : 

From Byron, Shelley and “ Tre-la-ouni,” their riding parties and their 
escapades, the conversation, jumping a huge gulf of years, persons and 
associations, lighted on the once celebrated Corilla;—whose story, curi 
ously characteristic as it is of Italian manners and society some sixty years 
since, I should perhaps have deemed hardly worthy of occupying your 
space were it not that it seems highly probable that she was the prototype 
of De Staé@l’s Corinne,—or at least that she suggested to the Swiss author- 
ess such a character as illustrative of Italian life and society. 

Corilla died at sixty, in the year 1800. She must therefore have been 
an old woman, near the end of her brilliant career, when Rosini knew her 
among the trequenters of La Fabroni’s saloon. Her real name was Mad- 
dalena Morelli,—and by marriage with a Spaniard in the employment of 
the government at Naples, Maddalena Fernandez. She was born at Pis- 
toja, of parents in humble circumstances; and was adopted for the sake 
of her beauty and precocious talents by the Princess Columbrano, who 
took her to Naples, where she married. Her vivacity, beauty and talents, 
especially that for improvisation, made her at once “the rage” at Naples. 

Her renown rapidly spr: ad throughout Italy; and we find her visiting 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, and Venice,—and everywhere reaping fresh 
laurels and praises from princes and potentates of all sorts. Of the worthy 
Signor Fernandez we hear nothing whatever the while. It is to be sup- 
posed that, like a good bird, he stayed at home to keep the nest warm. In 
1765, his gifted spouse went to Inspruck, at the invitation of Maria 
Theresa, “ per cantare le nozze di Maria Luiguia di Borbone” with Pietro 
Leopoldo. On her return from Germany, loaded with ionours and pres- 
ents of all sorts, she was made “reale poetessa”’ (a royal, i. e. not a real, 
poetess, gentle reader,) with a pension trom the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
in 1775, we find her once more at Rome, —where she became at once the 
passion of the “ Arcadi.” These gentle shepherds named her one of their 
* pastorelle,” and gave her the Arcadian name of Corilla Olympica,—by 
which she was ever after known. “This honour,” says the historian, “she 
merited by two accademie, in which she treated twelve subjects in various 

















his hydropathic patients for the cold plunge by heating them up to fever 
heat, I stepped from the glowing atmosphere of the street across the thres- 
hold of the Professor’s coul old palazzo, and from the fervid bustle and 
strife of this vigorous, young, noisy era to the pleasant tranquility of his 
cosy old-world gossip—and felt that the two scenes were a good half cen- 
tury asunder. No circumstances of contrast could have been imagined more 
calculated to bring vividly before the imagination the change which the 
last half century has operated in the life, thoughts, manners, and habits of 
Italy. A great portion of this change, it is true, has been the work of the 
lasttwelve months. But it isalso true that the Italians, whom we railway- 
going. folks have been wont to deem stationary, have been, almost imper- 
ceptibly perhaps, moving for many years past. The conversation of the 
time-honoured old Professor gave an amusing evidence of the fact. The 
minute hand had been unable to appreciate the progress of his neighbour 
the hourhand ; but the Professor’s remembrances of his youth still pointed 
tothat = of the dial at which the passing hour had then stood,—and the 
interval that has been traversed became a parent. 

Prof. Rosini has filled the chair which he now holds in the University 
of Pisa for 44 years,—and has nearly reached his 80th year. But these 
years, spent in the tranquil and unanxious pursuit of his favourite branches 
of literature, though they have silvered his hair and added no small por- 
tion of portliness to his tall and athletic figure, have neither dimmed his 
eye nor impaired the extremely expressive and beautiful play of his 
mouth. Indeed, the octogenarian Professor nfusthave been an eminently 
handsome man j—and he is still one of those whose conversation gains 
additional zest from the speaking features that assist in conveying to 


the hearer and beholder each shade of feeling and ev 
humour. * 

In the early years of the present century there existed in Florence a 
literary society, which seemsto have been calculated to remind us insome 
respects of the Hétel de Rambouillet coterie, so well known to us through 
Madame de Sévigné and others. % 


Dilettanteism was still flourishing in 





ery varying hue of 


ancient metres with exquisite poetical beauty, profound learning, and 
such rapidity that Nardini the professor, who accompanied her on the 
violin, was not able to keep up with her,”’—con tanta velocita che dicono non 
averla potuta seguitare il Nardini, professore di violino, che con quello strumento 
V accompagnava. In the following year she was crowned at the Capitol, 
on the 31st of August, 1776, after a fresh exhibition of improvisation “ sw 
temi filosofici e teologici.”” This was the culminating point of her glory. 
Cardinals, princes, and prelates vied in féting her; poets from all parts of 
Italy poured in their tribute of incense—“ Mille poeti concorsero a cantarne 
arcadicamente le lodi.”” But in the midst of all this glory, as is usually the 
case, it began to appear to some that the Roman world were dispropor- 
tionately lavish of applause to a lady who had after all but made some 
tolerably melodious verses,—such as hundreds of others could make in any 
desired, or rather undesired, quantity. This tone once taken, the revul- 
sion is generally violent. The ridicule of the thing was felt,—and poor 
Corilla (tell it not in Arcady) was laughed at. old Pasquin took up the 
cudgels, lampoons rained fast and thick, and Corilla left Rome,—in no 
waut, however, of an honoured asylum. For Paul the First and Catherine 
the Second of Russia invited and pensioned her. Joseph the Second of 
Austria invited her to his capital. But she preferred Florence; where 
she seems to have passed the remainder ot her lite, admired, honoured, 
and beloved, in the enjoyment of wsthetic eau sucrée (au Italian Contessa 
would in those days as soon have thought of giving her guests rhubarb as 
tea,) and in the courteous interchange of those Arcadian laudations and 
literary Sn gen which were so much then in vogue. 

Have I taken up too much of your space with poor Corilla? She is a 
characteristic excerpt from a social system which existed and can never 
exist again,—and, as such, is as worthy perhaps of being preserved in 
your amber as any other fly. 

Before, however, concluding my letter, as I began it with the venerable 
Professor, I must say a few words of his great work, which he is just now 
bringing to a conclusion. It is ten years since he issued his prospectus 
of a ‘Storia della Pittura Italiana esposta coi Monumenti.’ From that 








time to this he has pursued his object with the most indefatigable zeal 

sparing neither cost nor labour,—and he is now printing the last fascicolo, 
Although the last ten years only have been employed in bringing out the 
work, it comprises the fruits of a labour of love bestowed on a favourite 
subject during a long life-time. In his prospectus he says,—“ Findin 

myselt at Paris with the celebrated Count Leopold Cicognara, who had 
brought thither the first volume of his ‘ History of Sculpture,’ it struck 
me that any one wocld render a great service to students of the Fine Arts 
— shoul undertake to write a History of Painting in Italy on the same 
p an. 

He goes on to say that he shall divide the History into four epochs :— 
The first, from the earliest rise of Italian Art to the time of Masaccio; the 
second, from Philipo Lippi to Raffael; the third, from Giulio Romano to 
Baroccio; aad the fourth, from the Caracci to Appiani. These divisions 
the Professor considers to embrace respectively the Rise, Progress, De- 
cadence, and Restoration of Italian painting. Lanzi, you kuow, treats the 
whole subject by division into schools. I cannot but think that both are 
in part injudicious. The nature of the history appears to me to require 
that the first portion should be treated by division into local schools, and 
the latter porsiou by epochs. By the first portion, I mean that pre- 
vious to the breaking up of the republics and the formation of monarchies 
when Rome became, as tar as Art is concerned, acapital. This work was 
announced to be published in numbers; some consisting of text in 8vo. 
illustrated with outline plates of the same size, and some of four folic 
outline engravings—all the numbers, whether consisting of text or plates 
to cost six francs and a half each. Any small plates in the text above the 
number of four in each part to be charged forty centimes each. The cost 
of the entire work was not to exceed four hundred francs. The work, 
however, as now completed, will cost five hundred and sixty francs,—and 
will consist of seven volumes of octavo text with between four and five 
hundred octavo plates in outline, and seven folio volumes of en ravings 
also in outline containing about two hundred and forty plates. The Pro- 
fessor told me that he had made nine journeys through different parts of 
Italy for the work, and that the cost had been immense. Indeed, it must 
have been so,—for the publication is in truth a magnificent one. In the 
treatment of the history, the reader must not expect any attempt at high- 
toned spiritual criticism. This has been the product of a later day than 
that which saw the forming of our octogenarian Professor. But there is 
evidence throughout of much reading and patient research; though the 
unmerous disinterments of long-hidden papers that have recently thrown 
so much light on the biographical portion of Italian artistic history, have 
in many cases come too late to be available to the author.—London Athe- 
naeum. 


THE STATE OF PRUSSIA. 


Berwin, June 10. 

The Whitsun holidays commence to-day. The National Assembly 
will not sit again till Wednesday, the 14th. Notwithstanding the suspen- 
sion of its business, a crowd continues gathered round the Sing-Academie, 
but notin such great numbers as yesterday. Considering the feeling 
roused by the vote of the Chamber yesterday, the city is very quiet 
again; but, till the public meetings and other demonstrations are organ- 
ized, there will be few outward signs of commotion; the people are 
very capable of “ nursing their wrath to keep it warm.” There 1s noth- 
ing the democratic leaders dread so much as a premature movement, that 
might be crushed by the more moderate of the citizens,—as yet the ma- 
jority. The Republicans appear to count on the alienation of this mass of 
opinion from the Government, and in sowing dissersions between them 
their exertions will not be wanting. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
doubt that the events of the last fortnight have lessened the confidence of 
men whose support the Goyernment should have studied to retain. But 
it is not asserting too much to say that that great moral principle of poli- 
tics—confidence of men and classes in each other, while working together 
for some great end, does not exist here. The force of public opinion is 
frittered away in the dissensions of the club; the slightest difference of 
views produces a separation, and each little knot gathers round its own 
little crotchet, making the practical end that might be gained if the major- 
ity united, unattainable. 

The only formal step taken to-day against the decision of the Chamber 
is a resolution passed by the Town Council (it was the first meeting of 
the newly chosen one) for preparing a proclamation to the citizens of 
Berlin, containing a full recognition of the revolution of the 18th and 19th 
of March, and taking on itself the duty of defending every iota of the 
rights acquired by the people through and by that event. A committee 
was appointed to draw it up. In consequence of the attacks made on 
some members of the Chamber yesterday, other addresses will be issued 
by the Town Council to the Civic Guard, to the people, and to the As- 
sembly itself. 

The violence offered to Baron Araim is generally regretted; some ad- 
ditional details are given of the attack to-day, but they are not materially 
different from those sent yesterday. One person, who gives his name, 
publishes a letter in this day’s paper, in which he states that the Baron 
drew the assault on himself by asking the mob around the entrance, 
“ What do you want? What are you waiting here for?” He was then 
recognized and hustled. The clergyman Sydow, whose speech has 
grievously offended the people, was also mobbed in the same manner; 
but neither during the past night nor to-day has there been any dis- 
turbance. - 

It is not improbable that, encouraged by the smallness of the majority, 
the party of the revolution may renew the motion in the Chamber in a 
slightly altered form; itis complained, that though the vote sufficiently 
indicates dislike and distrust of those who produced the events of March, 
it does not really decide anything ; it does not boldly condemn the move- 
ment and its leaders ; the passing to the order of the day is considered a 
shabby way of avoiding the question. In some form or other it is likely 
to be tested again. In the mean time, the state of the public feeling is 
anxious and uneasy, an indefinable terror like that w! rich haunts the 
victim of a bad dream. We have some of the worst evils of war under 
an exterior of comparative security and peace, for the disorderly scenes 
that have recently occurred were not in the slightest degree threatening 
to the safety of property. Some think a second conflict with the Gov- 
ernment inevitable ; but it will scarcely be of the same kind as the first; 
there are not troops enough in the city to cope with a tenth part of the 
citizens, armed as they now are. F 

The ex-Ministers Eichorn, Thile, and Count Stolberg dine frequently 
with the King at Potsdam; they do not, it is said, at all atfect privacy or 
retirement. An investigation has been going on tor the last fortnight on 
the part of the police into a charge made against a student named Rech- 
enberg, of having on the day of the grand review of the Civic Guard 
hung out a black flag from the balcony of the University. The case is 
closed, and referred to the Minister of the Interior. But, whatever the 
decision of that functionary may be, the students have resolved to protect 
their comrade against any process or capture. The students are a law 
unto themselves, and do pretty much as they like. One day they protect 
a Minister from the violence of the mob; the next daythey defy the legal 
authority of another; such things would appear extraordinary at any 
other time, but now they scarcely attract notice. They treat with the 
President of Police on terms of equality, or they summon all the city 
to join them in a procession ; and of their own motion they —- war 
against Denmark. They are like young Titans who have — Hy “ 
old Jupiter, and established a provisional government In his place. “¥ 
the insensibilty to what is in itself extraordinary is becoming general ; 
nothing astonishes now; and the worst is contemplated, as | ae ogg win 
perfect coolness. A room in the house of a worthy burgher = e 4 
strasse has the walls, and ceiling riddled with balls, the p aan -e 
knocked away in large rings in a score of places; on asking re we Sie: 
he kept the damage unrepaired as a souventr, he said vary quietly, 0; 
I shall wait till the next fight is over, and then the mason can fill all the 
shot holes up together.” The foresight and economy of the amen mn 
are certainly wonderful; if there is a conflict, his street is pretty sure to 
Pe the ee Tis henssibe, and under any other circumstences the = 
days would be brilliant ; but now a festival is only a day that song 07 ‘ 
the little business still existing, and therefore makes things rather du rj 
than before. Except the meetin of the Town Council above noticed, 
nothing has occurred to-day of political interest. 


go 


June ll. 
From the appearance of the city this morning it may be concluded 
that the people have adjourned any further revolutionary movement 
after the holidays.” These festival periods are not mere entries 10 » 
calendar here; they are regularly, it not alwags, religiously observed. 
The era when “ red letter days” were kept has long since departed in 
England ; but in Germany business has not the — power it exer- 
cises over all men and things with us; many are the days in the year 
when it is not to be beard of at all ; at any time it is deferred till to-morrow 
with great facility ; slight temptation suffices to throw it over ve rpdynd 
alter, and it is not difficult to get the “ hated miscreant” put out © : : 
question altogether till next week. If we are fanatics im our ape 3 
to work, the Germans are latitudinarians. But at present there 18 & coge 2 
reason for this laxity in the fact that there is no business to do; the quie 











sti eeps open his shop from habit, but a customer toany amount has 
a - se ; =o converted all their bank-notes into silver, 
and, having locked up ready money enough for a year’s expenditure in 
their strong box, or, itis said, in some cases, buried it in a pit in their 
arden, they cease to make efforts that have become useless, and wait for 

tter times. The quantity of capital withdrawn from circulation is im- 
mense ; but, supported by this reserve fund, the tradesman is not driven 
into forced sales or fictitious bankruptcies, nor does he ys or placard his 
shop front with impossible prices. All this fever and freet is avoided, 
aud the system of trade does not encourage an intense degree of competi- 
tion. The retail dealer (when off bis patrol duty) stands at his door, 
jetting the world slide. He is very civil, and ready to serve you, but 
takes neither less nor more trouble than before the evildays of revolutiou 
fell on the city. No doubt he ceases to purchase of the manutacturer. 
aud this throws thousands out of om ee wy the sudden stoppage of 
the march of society creates the greatest disorder and piessure in the rear, 
but those in front contrive to make themselves safe, at least, for a time. 
The same secure or timed mode of dealing is followed even b the 
bankers; they say they do not wish to do any business at all; your letter 
of credit or billis unimpeachable, but they decline cashing it, if they can 
by any excuse avo d doing so. It is pe when they have your money 
positively in one pocket that they will advance it to you out of the other. 
There have been instances here of strangers with an undoubted thousand 

pounds in their possession who could not raise coin enough on their paper 
to pay for a break fast. 

With commercial affairs thus stagiated and business little more than a 
fiction, life is divided equally between politics and amusement, both of 
the popular order, and the last recommended by cheapness. White beer, 
abundant eating, and music in the open air, are the great recreations. 
The city is avoided, but the numerous suburban gardens are thronged. 
Indeed, the summer concert season has commenced with unusual severi- 
ty. The orchestras begin at 6 in the morning, for the accommodation of 
early risers, and there are people wh» atte i the concerts at that incre- 
dible hour. For the next three days the holyday tinge will predominate. 
Business and abuse of the National Assemb!y will recommence on Wed- 
nesday. 

Ths meghetens and the Town Council have published an address to 
the citizens, condeuininet the violence offered to some of the deputies on 
coming out of the Chamber on Friday. They declare it was at once a 
violation of personal freedom, of liberty of opinion, and the honour of the 
people. They state that steps are being taken to prosecute the offenders. 
Auother address, from the Town Council alone, declares on the part of 
that body its full recognition of the revolution as the “ source of their oi 
litical regeneration.” They consider the recognition as a pledge that 
what has been gained by the revolution will be zealously defended ; and 
they denounce anarchy and disorder as the certain encouragers of reac- 
tion. 

It is observed that the detachment of the Civic Guard on duty in 
front of the National Assembly on Friday was unable to protect the mem- 

bers from attack. The cause was the laxity of discipline, that is a gene- 
ral characteristic of amateur soldiership. | Most of the body were in the 
galleries of the hall, listening to the debate ; those who remained on their 
posts were barely enough to protect the entrance when the confusion be- 
gan, and could not leave it; a reinforcement that was sent came, as usual, 
too late. Ifa rush had been made at the door, nothing could have saved 
the Chamber from an invasion by the mob; and, unless the citizens per- 
form their military duty a little more strictly, the event is not at all un- 
likely to occur. The scene on Friday ought to be a fair warning. 

Serenades have been given to the Radical deputies, Jung, Brill, Jacobi, 
Berenda, Held, and others; and also to the new French envoy, M. Arago. 
— Times. 

soiestigiaalilia teste 
CREATURE COMFORTS AT THE SEAT OF WAR IN ITALY. 
HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE SARDINIAN ARMY, JUNE 7. 


The head-quarters of the Sardinian army present scenes highly amusing 
to a stranger, if he be so fortunate to have secured by some Tucky chance 
a dinner and a bed. We have hopes that one day or otber we shall be 
established in Veroua, Mantua, Brescia, or Vicenza, or some city of equal 
importance, sufficiently large to supply the wants of an almost insatiable 
demand. But at present, and since the war commenced, Charles Albert 
is, of necessity, obliged to take his rest in some poor village, where, when 
the Court is provided for, there remain ten beds to be divided among a 
thousand claimants. I do not speak of the officers of the army, for the 
honour and the glory are their board and lodging, but of poor Sybarites 
of civilians, who have been accustomed to down pillows, white sheets, hot 
coffee, Frencb rolls, and Maintenon cutlets, and who cannot bear the 

smell of villanous gunpowder, know nothing of balls but in la salle de danse, 
and of shells except as the covering of Ostend oysters. These gentlemen 
are, I confess, sorely to be pitied, and it is quite awful to hear in the first 
days of their affliction their repinings at mattrasses on the floor, and groans 
on being favoured with four chairs and a bolster. I must confess, however, 
that it is only at first that these sorrows are poured forth, and J have 
found many a nice gentleman who cried out against the want of 
accommodation provided for him return grateful thanks in the course 
of a few days for the gift of a little straw, and the comfort of a soldier’s 
knapsack, on which he might repose his head. I donot speak of my own 
sufferings, for it seems that we historians of the day are expected to be 
fireproof, and have endurance for every possible privation, whilst at the 
same time our spirits are to be good, our minds free from care, and our 
pens eternally in motion, but of these honourable gentlemen who are mis- 
called diplomatists, who look grave, say little, know nothing, and who 
expect to be admired by all the world, and to be served with all that is 
delicate and nice. It is true that I lamented the other day because I had 
only a morsel of brown bread for breakfast and dinner, and had to sleep 
in the hotel of La Belle Etoile, but a visit to the quarters of some great 
heroes made me, by contrast, satisfied with my lot, and when I saw four 
ragged matelas stretched on the ground, and one table where all wrote, 
dined, aud where the servant slept, I thanked Heaven that at least I was 
alone, and that I had the open air and nature as my associates. The Ho- 
tel de la Belle Etoile is very good when the weather is fine, and a cool 
night succeeds to a suffocating day, but when the rain comes down in 
torrents, and the hut under which you have taken shelter is soaked 
through, I confess I would rather have my oli bachelor’s lodgings in 
Duke-street, St. James’s, or my little paradise at Paris, at the corner of 
the Boulevards and the Rue Richelieu. 

When a village is taken possession of as head-quarters, all the best 
houses are of necessity placed at the service of the King and the Royal 
suite. The rest of the accommodation is delivered over to the munici- 
pality, a most important body in every part of Italy, and by its instru- 
mentality it is distributed among the principal civilians, the military on 
leave, and the sick and wounded. Of course no one has a chance of get- 
ting a single room, and he considers himself well offif there are not more 
than haulf-a-dozen in the same chamber. In every house there is the same 
crowd, and the wondering villagers gape and stare, and do the best they 
can to discharge the duties of hospitality. There are little inns of course 
in every village—adbergos of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, or any name you 
Please ; but it is useless to apply for a bed. All accommodation is placed 
under ban by the meniciodlin and unless you can soften tie heart of 
the Podesta you have not a chance of being admitted under any roof. I 
now and then take a peep into these albergo to visita friend. The bed, 
which, is six feet wide and six feet long, occupies the greater part of the 
room, a tin can full of water is in one corner, a towel well used and a 
basin in another; two chairs by great favour have been found ; and if 
there be space enough on the fluor, pallets are placed for the outlyers. I 
presume that three or four sleep in the same bed, and some half-dozen 
on the floor, while in the corridors other mattresses abound, aud on every 
landing-place and in the hall servants and soldiers lie head and tail like 
Yarmouth herrings in a barrel. As to ablutions and toilet, and all those 
cares without which an Englishman is unhappy, it is idle to think of them 
in such a crowd. If he wanta bath, a running stream is near at hand, 
and I strongly recommend him to allow his mustachios and beard to grow, 
on cheek and chin, unless he can shave in open field, and by the mirror 
of some—of course, purling brook. If to his personal sorrows, the 
stranger add those of a horse and ¢imonella, or littlecarriage of the country, 
and of a village lad who undertakes the duties of valet, groom, and cice- 
rone, heis to be pitied still more. The stabling is all engaged; the carriage 
must be left in the public streets; neither cori. nor hay is to be had tor 
money, and your poor beast looks at you with reproachful ey s, and seems 
to ask when he is to have his supper. A slice of brown bread may stay 
the impatience of the horse, but how is the lout to be satisfied who speaks 
only Veronese or Milanese, and who is more helpless than his master ? 
Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and I suppose it sends oats 
to a starving horse, as well as food to a wandering prosaist, for hithe:to 
I have rubbed along, and I trust myself and my pony will last as long as 

the war, or at least as long as I am charged with setting it to music. 

_In every village there is also a café, end there is held from morn till 
night the great réunion of the grave and the gay, of the soldier and the 
— ot the indigene aud the stranger. Fortunately cows are in sufti- 

ent number, and milk is always to be had ; so that a good café av ait is ob- 
tainable at all hours, and chocolate and eggs and abundance of breal. 


Che Albion. 


The supply is good, but the demand is excessive, and the only difficulty 
is to find a waiter at leisure to serve you. I bave an invariable rule on 
these occasions, which I earnestly recommend to strangers similar sitwate. 
I, the first day of arrival, slip a piece of three francs into the waiter’s hand, 
make him look me well in the face, and listen to the voice of Signor In- 
glese, and I tind that while the Quartier-Genérale rests in that place I am 
ever the first to be served. Even when milk runs short, a small portion 
is separated for me; and though all the world may starve, I never want 
a good breakf«st, which is more than a fiche de consolation. The Italians 
are very temperate, and I observe that my friends take merely a single 
small cup of coffee, or some chocolate broken up with the yc ke of an e 
—a mixture which makes one sick to look at; and the solid breakfast of 
John Bull is a standing joke among the officers who crowd to see the lion 
eat. Lemonade is the only other liquid obtainable at our village café: 
when the road to the Tyrol was open ice was to be had, but now that 
comfort is not obtainable, much to the despair of the whole camp _ Ice is 
an article of first necessity in Italy—so that the want of it is really a pri- 
vation in this war, as, of course, the hotter the fire the more coolness is re- 
quired. But Radetsky has no heart—he is indifferent to our complaints, 
and he still blocks up the road to the Tyrol, quite regardless of our long- 
ing. The mountains can be seen covered with snow from our lines, and 
the villages be discovered with good glasses, whence the usual supply of 
ice is derived. But it is quite useless to look. The running water flows 
into the Mincio through the Lake of Garda, or swells the course of the 
Adige, but the solid ice remains still beyond the Austrian forts, or it is 
sent to us restored to its fluid state. Would to Heaven that the cruel soul 
of the Austrian might be melted, and not the ice, and that a few flakes 
might be allowed to pass his barricades. 

1 must not forget that there is likewise in every village a kind of res- 
taurant, where dinners are provided for all who can obtain the good graces 
of the cook. The carée is not tempting, as it seldom comprises more than 
a soup thickened with rice, and Parmesan cheese, fresh boiled beef, veal 
cutlets, and asparagus—not bad things in their way, if they were only to 
be had in sufficient quantity and at all times. To be sure the beef is 
very nasty, and the asparagus fried in oil, and the soup is served at the 
end of dinner; but the cutlet a /a Milanese is good, and to that I recom- 
mend all comers to pay especial devotion. In fact, it is the perfection of 
veal cutlet, and I know not it M. Ude or M. — books contain any 
thing half so nice. The young-child taste of veal is lost in the midst of 
an oleaginous sauce, and the insipid nature of the calf is made piquant by 
a gentle crust of roasted crumbs, which inclose the juice of the tlesh, anc 
mix agreeably with them on the palate. Every village cook manages this 
cutlet, and while others fatten on lean beef, or lubricate over steaming 
masses where oil and garlic unite, 1 ask modestly for the national dish, 
and when that is to be procured I have never reason to complain. “‘ When 
that is to be procured’’*—but there’s the rub; for such is the crowd of ap- 
plicants for food, that by 1 or 2 o'clock the larder is exhusted; and once 
or twice a week not a morsel of any kind is to be had. The good people 
of those villages, accustomed hitherto to make face against a market day, 
and to provide a given quantity for certain customers, are totally unable 
to meet the overwhelming demand that has suddenly sprung up. They 
have lost their heads, the cook throws the soup in the fire, and pitches the 
roast into the yard; the waiter flings the knives and forks out of the win- 
dows, and rolls the table cloth in despair about his loins. 

No one thinks of estimating the quantity required, or of parting out 
among the several applicants. Allis hurry, bustle, and confusion. Offi- 
cers, soldiers, civilians, are treated in the same manner, and it requires 
much tact to get a morsel for love or money. Miss Angela, the cook, 
takes pity on the hungry Englishman, and occasionally puts away a cutlet 
for my especial use—that is, when she is in a good humonr; but if any- 
thing has vexed the lady—and where is the eook that is not alwaysin a 
passion !—I am treated like the rest, and return to bread and cheese and 
a second portion of coffee. A few nights since an inroad of officers from 
the camp created more than usual uproar in the village. All flocked to 
the little inn for food; but not a morsel was to be had. In vain the 
hungry stormed, in vain they threatened to sack the town, Miss Angela 
and her aides-de-camp cleared the kitchen of all intruders, and then with 
tables and chairs she made a barricade as impracticable as any of those 
by which Radetsky was repulsed at Milan. On another occasion she in- 
duced one of heradorers to stand with fixed bayonet as sentinel at the 
kitchen door, with a consigne to admit those persons only whom she had 
furnished with a pass. It was only when she heard the Englishman’s 
voice that he was allowed te pass, and consoled with an extra cutlet 
cooked by her own fair hands. Miss Angela is the cook ; her sister is 
the assistant, her brothers are the waiters, herfather takes the cash, and 
her mother scolds them all. They are a family of fat, and nota little 
proud of their transitory importance, but they are wrong in not catering 
better for this enormous demand ; it is not every year that Heaven raises 
Kings, Princes, courtiers, and officers in command into their village. 

Ihave given you a breakfast, adinner, and a bed, but, generally speak- 
ing, I defy you to sleep, as the whole night the village is in uproar. with 
troops marching, drums beating, bugles sounding, waggons lumbering 
along, and gun-carriages rolling in the little streets. If head-quarters be 
on the exposed hills ten chances of the enemy during the night add to the 
other comforts ; but on the Mincio, or at Volta, these occurrences are rare 
and we are deprived of rest only by the movement of our troops. These 
are among a few of the pleasures of campaigning. Ihave a long list if I 
can find another idle day to set them down.— Times Correspondent. 


———g——___—— 


Anotuer Letrer From Berancer.—The poet has again been dragged 
before the public from the quiet obscurity in which he loves to dwell, In 
the Albion of June 10th readers will have noticed two of his communi- 
cations to the President of the National Assembly, pathetically appealing 
against the representative honours forced upon him. The subject this 
time is not of grave importance ; but it must have been personally annoy- 
ing to the old songster, with whom celibacy has so long been identified, 
and by whom it has been so playfully and wittily defended. It seems 
that a Paris newspaper having been pleased to marry him to his servant 
Judith, the report was copied from one to another of the journals, spiced 
with small variations as to the person and attendant circumstances, and 
gradually obtaining credence. Béranger has been at length drawn out, 
and has addressed the following letter to the Editor of L’ Assemblée Na- 
tionale, which paper first set the tale afloat. 


“Tt is confidently stated that I have just become a married man, that I have 
espoused my servant, and that all Passy was the happy witness of the ceremony. 

“‘ Amongstall the fabricated items otf news with which our journals are pers 
ed, there is nothing that could have surprised me more than the above. If the ar- 
ticle in question concerned myself alone, I would let the information take its 
course, even at Passy, which little suspects the pleasure that it has derived from 
this marriage in extremis 

“ But it is right, Sir, that you should learn that the person whom your fellow-la- 
bourer designates as my servant—and whose real name he gives, adding thus an 
air of truth to this fable—is a friend of my earliest youth, and that to her I owe a 
debt of gratitude. More favoured then myself in matters of fortune, for fifty years 
she has rendered to my poverty little services of a pecuniary nature. To render 
me a still further service, when we were both verging on sixty, she kindly took 
upon herself the charge of a humble establishment, that I was compelled to take for 
an infirm aunt whose old age I desired to watch over. 

“ Old friends who had never lost sight of each other, we little suspected that our 
united 116 years brought together under the same roof would have furnished a 
topic for the scandal of the newspapers: and the old maiden lady was far from 
thinking, humble-minded as she is, that in seeing her establish about me the frugal 
management indispensable for us both, she would herself be taken for the servant 
of the house ; though this, after all, would not much have offended her democratic 
notions, or my own. 

“ My profession has doomed me to publicity ; but I consider it my duty to inform 
ror readers, that my old maiden friend has always had too much good sense to 

ave cared to be the wife of a poor simpleton, who has placed his happiness in a 
song, and abandoned his life to the diseretion of journalists.” 


We believe there are very few men who could handle so delicate a 
subject with such tact and temper. The manly defence of the old maid, 
and the quiet bit of satire on the penny-a-liners, are equally worth notice. 
Our readers will find the original in the Courrier des Etats Unis of Satur- 
day last, and we recommend them to turn to it. 





AvuUty. 


Orrice or OnpNance, June 9.—Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Major- 
General James Webber Smith, C.B., to be Colonel Commandant, vice 
Lieutenant-General Salmon, deceased. 

June 10.—Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners.—Captain John Wal- 
pole of the Royal Engineers, to be Major of Brigade, vice Sandham, 
promoted. 





INTENDED Cuance or THE UniFORM FOR THE Anmy.—We have heard, 
from a source upon which we can rely, that it is in contemplation to dis- 
continue the blue frock coat worn by officers in undress; aud that a shell 












jacket is to be substituted, which, with the white sword belt, is to be 
used on all occasions on which the present frock coat is now worn. 
Changes are also tobe made in the full dress coatees of the officers.— 
United Service Gazette. 





Nabvp. 


Portsmouth, Sunday, June 11. 

The Howe, 120, Capt. Sir J. Stirling, was paid down to six months yes- 
terday, and received sailing orders to proceed this day to the Mediterra- 
nean, She has about 1,300 persons on board. The following officers go 
out in her ;—Captain Campbell, R. M., to the Vanguard; Lieutenant C. 
F. Menzies, R. M., to the Spartan; and Count Schomberg, naval cadet, 
to the Hibernia. Tae Howe has on board a ship’s company of 846, (to be 
increased to 1,000,) 335 supernumerary marines, and 117 supernumerary 
boys for distribution among the Mediterranean squadron. 


Reports have been printed by some of our contemporaries to the effect 
that Sir William Parker had arrived at Tricote with the fleet under his 
command, and had declared that a shot fired at Trieste by the Neapolitan 
and Sardinian squadron would be regarded as a declaration of war against 
England. There is no truth in this statement, nor is there the slightest 
foundation for these reports. Sir Wm. Parker and his line-of-battle ships 
were at Malta on the 3d instant, and were likely toremainthere; and we 
believe that he has had orders to remain in Malta harbour until he re- 
ceives further instructions from home, and that he is not on any account 
to cruise in the vicinity of Naples.—London Herald. ? 


The Admiral’s good service pension of 300/. per annum, which reverted 
to the patronage of Lord Auckland. has been conferred upon Admiral of 
the White Sir Charles Ekins, K. C. B., an officer of high renown for ac- 
tions in which he has participated from the Dogger Bank, in 1781, to the 
Battle of Algiers, in which he commanded the Superb, 74, and was 
wounded ; and of great professional attainments, as evinced in his author- 
ship of a work entitled “ Naval Battles.” The noble lord at the head of 
the Admiralty, has made this selection with his usual felicitous and sound 
discrimination. 

Lieutenant Francis D’Aguilar, who made such a gallant and successful 
defence against the Brazilian slavers’ attack at Bahia, of which we gave 
an account last week, will be promoted to the rank of commander as 
soon as he has served his two years’ probation. His seniority is 
August, 1847. 

AppointTMENTS.—Lieutenant Robert M. Sandom to the Helena, 16, at 
Portsmouth. Lieutenant John Gynne to the Penelope, steam frigate, for 
service on the coast of Africa. 


Ositvary.—Oa the 17th May, at Constantinople, Prince Mahomet 
D’Abil, son of the Sultan. On the 8th June, at London, the Hon. E. 
Petre, son of the ninth Lord Petre. On the 8th June, at London, Lady 
Lucy Eleanor Lowther. On the 12th June, Lady Montgomerie, mother 
ot the present Earl of Eglintoun. On the 15th June, at Peele’s Cotfee- 
house, London, the renowned Tom Steel, Head Pacificator for Ireland, 
under Mr. O’Connell’s Repeal Association. 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 


N THE 5th June, the annual meeting of this Company was _ beld at the establishmen 
in St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsga'e-street, and was largely attended. 

The chair was taken by James Dowie, Esq. 

Mr. De B. Attwood, the Secretary, read the report as follows: 

In the report presented-to the proprietors at the last annual general meeting, the directors 
referred to the probable reaction on the North American Colonies of a fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce contingent upon an abundant harvest in Europe; and they also remark- 
ed upon the necessity for caution in the business operations of the Bank, owing to the severe 
pressure on the British money market. Their most anxious endeavours were devoted 
throughout the year to guard the bank from the disasters whick they could not but appre- 
hend from the above causes; and although in passing through the unparalleled commercial 
calamities of the last autumn, losses to a greater exteut than was expected have been incur- 
red by the bank, the measures of precaution which the directors had caused to be taken 
have materially diminished an evil which it was beyond their power to prevent. The ex- 
treme eg | of money which was experienced for a considerable period by the commer- 
cial classes of this country was of necessity felt throughout the North American colonies in 
the withdrawal or curtailment of mercantile credits and banking accommodation. In sub- 
mitting to the proprietors the usual statements of the results of last year’s business, the di- 
rectors would remark that the diminution in the net profits, as compared with those of the 
year 1846, has been occasioned by the increased amount which they have thought proper to 
set aside to meet the estimated losses by bad and doubtful debts; and although the rate of 
profit during the last quarter were materially diminished by the measures of precaution 
adopted by the directors, yet the gross profits of the bank for the entire year 184 have ex- 
ceeded those of any former year. The net profits for the year 1847, after making the required 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, not being found equal to a year’s dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum ; the directors, adhering to the principle laid down in the last re- 
port, feel that they best consult the real interests of the proprietors by announcing their in- 
tention of paying a half year’s dividend on the 5th July next, at the rate of tive per cent; per 
annum. 

The amount of undivided net profit to the Sist December, 1846, was....£61,457 8 6 
The net profit for the year 1847, after deduction of all curreut charges, 
and providing for bad and doubtful debts, Was......s.eseseeeeeeseees 54045 3 0 


£115,502 11 6 
From which is to be taken the amount of dividend paid at Midsum- 
mer, 1847...... ee ov cree ceececcdeccceecccesooecoreeesesesoes £30,000 
At Claphatamas, 1867... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvccsccescoce 30, 
——~ «60,000 0 0 
Leaving amount of undivided net profits to 31st December, 1847...... £55,502 ll 6 


The Chairman said that the report having now been read, he should be happy to answer 
any question that might be asked. 

Mr. Webster observed that at their last meeting he drew attention toa subject of great 
importance, and he would now do so again. He alluded to their capital account, as he 
thought it fair that they should be informed of the real position in which they stood, whether 
they were making profits or losses, which would only be known by giving a statement of the 
assets and liabilities. (Hear, hear.) All banks gave an account of their assets, and he did 
not see why this bank could not do the same, alt! ane ithad been said by some that it would 
be detrimental; he maintained that such a plan would not only be satisfactory to the proprie- 
tors, but that if it went forth to the public it would be for the well-being of the bank itself 

Hear, hear, no, no.) Ifthe directors would only pledge themselves to this course hereafter 
- — be satisfied; but if on the contrary, he must submit a resolution to the meeting to 
that effect. 

The Chairman said it would be remembered that this question was fully discussed at the 
last meeting, and was not deemed necessary by the majority of the proprietors. It had never 
been the practice of the court to give that information, ont . did not see any reason for 
altering the course they had hitherto taken. (Hear, hear.) He could only state that the 
whole of their capital was intact, (hear, hear,) andin addition to that was the amount oftheir 
rest or undivided profits. 

Mr. Barnwall (a director) wished the meeting to understand that, in this matter as well as 
others, the directors were quite willing to abide by what the proprietors thought fit- (Hear, 
hear.) The proprietors had before decided that they did not want the accounts at length. 

The Secretary, at the request of the chairman, read again the part of the report bearing on 
the profits and dividends. 

Mr. Oliver Farrer (a director) summed up the state of the company in a few words, by 
stating that, in addition to their million of capital, they had over £55,000 of rest. Had they 
a great multiplication of figures consequent on the detailed accounts they requested, it could 
not give them any fuller information, and would show that they had less to make up their 
dividend than on the last occasion ; and that rather than encroach on their rest or their capi- 
tal, they had preferred to pay one per cent. less dividend. They had now five per cent. in- 
stead of six, and if they considered the monetary crisis which they had gone through, he 
a they would agree with him that there was no great reason for complaint. (Hear, 

year.) 

Captain Kelly, R. N., asked the probable amount of their bad and doubtful debts. 

he Chairman said they might be taken at £25,000 up to the present moment; but it was 
to be recollected that they were provided out of the year’s profits. (Hear, hear.) £54,000 
— the adh profits, aud £50,000 would be for the dividend, which he thought was going 
close enougtt. 

Capt. Kelly, R. N., thought that statement was very satisfactory, considering the circum- 
stances they had met with in the money markets. He would ask to what extent the rest 
had been touched? 

The Chairman replied, to the extent of £6000, they having on the 3ist of December a re- 
serve of £55,000. 

Capt. Kelly, R. N., made every allowance for the state of the colonies. The fact was, they 
had before £61,000 and they declared six per cent. They had now only £55,000, and they 
divided five per cent. per annum. 

Mr. Chamberlain made some observations in support of the views of Mr. Webster as to the 
publication of the accounts. fe Pai “ 

, Capt. Carnac thought, as the subject was not opposed by the directors, it might be left in 
their hands. 

Mr. R. Carter (a director) said, they did publish once a year in the London Gazette astate- 
ment of their assets and liabilities, which was all the honourable proprietor could get by car- 
rying his motion. (Hear, hear.) , ; 

Mr. G. R. Robinson and Mr. A. Gillespie made some observations, after which . 

Mr. Webster expressed himself satisfied, and agreed to withdraw his resolution, but it 
was under the expectation that the directors would publish that statement in the Loudon 
Gazette some time previously to the annual mooting. (Hear, hear.) 

Capt. Kelly then moved, and Mr. N. Lewis seconded the adoption of the report, which was 
passed unanimously. : 

James Dowie, Esq., Alexander Gillespie, and G. R. Robinson, 
elected directors. ; 

A vote of thanks was then passed unanimously to the Chairman and directors, when the 
meeting adjourned. July 8 it 


Esq., M. P., were then re- 





HE STEYERMARKISCHE MUSICAL COMPANY have the pleasure to announce to the 
public that they will re three Concerts next week at the TABERNACLE: viz., on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings at 8 o’clock ;—on Tuesday evening they will 
give their second and last Concert at Brooklyn, at the Female Academy. 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the Book and Music stores, and at thedoor. 


id THE STEAMER AMERICA 


ILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching (weather permitiing) at Wind- 
sor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope, and Cobourg, every Tuesday, 
Thursday, aud Saturday mornings, at Eleven o’clock, and will leave Rochester Landing on 
her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morning, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Toronto, June 12, 1848. July 8~5 mos 


VALUABLE FARM PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


FARM of nearly 200 acres with two dwelling houses ‘and out-houses, situated ou the 

Freehold road, and five miles from Middletown Point, New, Jersey, where there is a 
daily steamboat communication with New York. 140 acresunder tillage, the crops are most 
abundant, and a fine stream of water runs through the property. The place is remarkably 
healthy. Terms $7,500, of which $4000 may remain on mortg Mart, the great fertilizing 
manure, has lately been discovered on the property, which adds to its value. 

ALSO, A FARM of 80 acres, with dwelling and out-houses, near Keyport, New Jersey, 
and three-quarters of a mile from daily steamboat communication wit New York. This 
Farm is admirably adapted to trucking purposes, several acres consisting of black peat, 
famous for producing celery, &c. The earliest strawberries come from this part of Jersey. 
The place very healthy, and well watered. Terms $2,600, a part of which may remain on 


mortgage, i. 
Apply at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay street. July 8—St 


July 8 1t 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED LN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000, 
ependen’ rther sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
ms eueenannen stockholders are liable. 7” _— 
ERSONS insuring now, share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in casu, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. y 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any one part of the American Conti- 
Bent to any other part. 








MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


J. W. Francis, ans M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
J. C. Beales, Esq., Md. D., 543 Broadway. 
Prospectuses with rates and every information, can be had on Te to the agents, 
JOSEPH FOWLER. 
R.3. BUCHANAN, 


June 17 27 Wall street. 





GAS FIXTURES. 


UST RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any house in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends the public are invited to call and inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 
Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Irons, Forks and apoome, &c., plated on best Gerinan Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 

Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 





my 20-6 m J. & 1. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. — 
MESSRS. GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 

RET eEy bog to inform the public that their EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN 

WORKS OF ART is now open at 289 Broadway (Lafarge Bi 3.) This collection 


1ildin 
includes original paintings by Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Landelle, Muller, Mozin, Court, Gtrar- 
det, Gronland. § c. Also Brochart’s beauttul Crayon Drawings, and a choice collection of 
bronzes after —_. Annual subscribers are entitled to one copy of the “ Power of 
Music,” after the spirited picture by W. S. Mount, ane. ’ 
Admission 25 cents; doors open from 9 oclock, A. M., until 6 o’clock, P.M. June 10 6t 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
D®""s on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to svit—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
2. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 


H. E 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
GOVERNESS. 


Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 
A SITUATION AS GOVERNESS is wanted by a Lady who has had much experience, 

and who is be qualified to commence with children, end complete them in all the 
branches of a useful as well as an ornamental education. Further particulars may be known 
on application to DAVID 8. KENNEDY," 


une 10—4w . 
REMOVAL. 


ALL, TOMPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
southerly corner of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Cutlery, Watches, Clocks, &c., 
&c. Since lst March, EBENEZER MONROE has been associated (as copartner) with B. 
T. & B. under the same name and firm as heretofore. June 3 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


yo peepeention strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, bas been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of important organ. In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed ail the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
Bu ded fe lly curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
See, Dectvennes and Headache, it has invariably proved in everyinstance a medicine 
at utility. 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
’ No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
100 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C, M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
States. June 3 tf 


YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, whose 
present engagementis aboutto expire, would like to find employmentin a private 
family or some large institution as a teacher of MODERN LANGUAGES and MUSIC, 
(Piano and Flute). He possesses high testimonials as to his character and success as an in- 
@tructor, and can refer to = of the must distinguished families in this country, among 
whom he has taught for a number of years. He has no objection to go South. 
For further particulars, address Mr. E., 395 Broadway, New York city, or Cool Spring 
Post Oifice, North Carolina, or to the office of this paper. my 4 6t 


Agents. 





eet 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71'WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 

T LAMIE MURRAY, George Stree Hanover Seuere Chairman of the Court of Diree- 
« tors in London, Secretary—¥F. FERGUSON CAMROUX. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
er, 


John S. Palm n 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, te Samuel Hoffman, 

Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Franklin Dexter, 
Israe] Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
Jonathan Chapman, Blijah D. Brigham, 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Eowarp T RicHarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Society's prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


of te, can be obtained at 71 Wall street, 4 
ie te {LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
D2 BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, one 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand a full assort- 
ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 
Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 


Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
Bracket, do do do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lampa, gilt and bronzed, 
do = Bracket do do do 
do Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and,6 lights, 


Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patte 
Girasiebee, “io do do’ 4 _ 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass Vases, do 

Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


ts. 
Lamp Wicks, aE and Shades of all kinds, 
Paper eg large assortment of new patterns and styles, 
ils—Sperm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 
perior Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 mos. 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 


BANyanos MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!—PAINTED 
ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 1200 enlles in 














from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New reaching 
over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN THE WORLD ! 
every ev (Sunday expected) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Broad- 
way edjoining Hi ‘8 Garden. 
Admission cents—children half-price. 
Bhornoon Eahiviiions an Weta ed See ee: 
on 8 ani 
Seats secured from 10 til 12 o'clock, M. ice at dec 18 
HE ENGRAVINGS which have been issued from bien Office and the Art Union, 
T have been coloured in a new and beautiful style a nee’ a : 
ep 22 Sm WILLIAM H. BUTLER, No. 251 Broadway, (Plumbe’s building.) 
P MARINE PAVILION, 
OCKAWAY, L. 1., May 2nd, 1848—The patrons of the above wellknown Sea 
R —— are reSpectfully informed that it will be ready for the reception of rs 
"Parties desirous of engaging rooms may be called on at their residence in the city by ad- 


dressing the subscriber, at the Astcr House. 
mis HIRAM CRANSTON. 





LEFT OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 

HE price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish todispose of their 
T cast ie wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to th esid throug 

the Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. o eubecriber’s residence, » 


J. LEVENSTYN, 465 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Leveustyn. » #6 Broadway, up —_ 


THe Atvtow, 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Cornhill, London ; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CAPITAL— £600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following ad- 
vantages to residents of the United Siates, viz: 
The security of a large realized and invested Capital of a Company in existence upwards 
of a quarter of a century. 
B polici d on the participation scale. 
The full value given for policies when discontinued. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to re- 
main unpaid for the first seven years, as a loan at 5 per cent interest, and then to be paid, or 


remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
i oa special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 





The acceptance of Naval, Militar 
surate premium. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq 
DIRECTORS. 


George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G.. Martinez, Esq, 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 


Sir Rebert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. 


John Cox, . Denzil 1. Thompson, = | 

Rev. Wm. Fallofeild, M. A. George H. Weather , M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Eq. 


Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Bashers, cone. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D.,473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSON, Esq,., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
nie pn requisite “y - of eng Sgpusenet, yr prospectuses and all information re- 
ereto, may be obtained of the Company’s en 
jane Gen — POP RECK SALMONSON, 21 New street. 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor General of Canada. 
Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincem 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS, 
Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, | Christr. Dunkin, Esq., 
David Davidson, Esq., 
Alexr. hainn nq Eaq., 


Hew Ramsay, Esq. | 
Medical Adviser Soorge W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 
Solicitor, John Rose, sq. 
Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BoarD IN MonTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once, 
without communicating with the parent Board. 


Hon. Justice McCord, 
Hon. W. B. Robinson, 


A party has it thus in his awe to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to lete the t tion ; the deliverance 





of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. ‘ 
This arrangement gives to the CoLontat all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 

and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital, affords the 

most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


Tasce I 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 


Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. yy Annual Premium 
is £1 143 0a £2 9s 4d 138 0d 
20 1 188 4d 40 2 58 6d 60 7 Teld 
Pouicigs effected under THis TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of the 
Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when each Policy will 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 























Tasce II. . 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. Annual Premium. Age. Annual Premium. Age. 
5 Zi F) 5s | r) 
20 40 60 


8 2d £2 5s 2d 
158 Id 3 0s Od 

Policies effected under THIS TaBL£, secure sums of fixed amount, payable atdeath. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the lowest 
ores, and is well suited to Leberences ff din ion with Loans, or to cover 

ENTS. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crepit System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in tue hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNnce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from ANY NORTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. i 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &e., together witb 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, May be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 

By order of the Directors. 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Oftice, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 





Annual Premium. 
1 58 3d 
6 148 lid 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
No. $8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—25,000,000 


4 hey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the moat perfect securi- 
ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since ite 
commencement—ijg annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 

















In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
et of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 
ng table:— 
° $5000 6 years—added $600. 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 
For the whole Life, 
For seven years, . 
Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profi profits. 
23 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 
24 1 04 lll 1 87 210 
25 1a 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 22 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 

five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on a spon to. 
w.c MAL LAND, 


jans tf Agent for New York and the United States. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN. 


O 3 MORTON PLACE, BOSTON.—The subscriber respectfully informs his friends and 

the public of Boston, amongst whom he flatters himself he has a numerous and high/y 
respectable acquaintance, that he has taken this House, and has fitted it up in the most a 
proved manner. His intention is to afford to Clubs and Private Parties a House similar 
character to the best conducted establishments in Europe and this country, and hopes, by 
strict attention to his business, to give satisfaction to his customers. 

The house will be constantly supplied with every delicacy that can be procured in this 
and the southern markets, and, in their preparation, no pains will be spared to do them jus- 





ce. 
(= Dinner and Lunches consisting of the best and most approved Fare, can always be 
obtained at the “BEN FRANKLIN.” 
N. B.—The House will iavariably be closed on Sundays. 
nov 13—tt THOMAS MORGAN. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 213T auGuST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

Ts COMPANY is prepared te effect AssuRANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promi @ most mate- 
rial deduction of ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
= payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or poe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local peeien of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control ever the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wit or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the mont | credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 

















Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Crean, 
Profits BUG, TD ccsccartds ee Profits. Profits. ceowoesenece 
15 1131 |} pF eee 40 362 214 8 2176 
20 1174 Oe TF cecct¥ebccen 45 3171 340 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 $17 11 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 7 1010 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offerin, tb asoure in 
Canada, while the d with participati share in th fourths of the whole profit of 





that Branch of the Company’s business. 
ables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
o retary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford....cesseessereeeesecese William Muirhead.....0.-.seeeseseeeees 
Cobourg....02.+ee++ seees James Cameron.....+.++e++++ 
COlDOMNe....eeceeeeereeeesseseeee Robert M. BOUCHET....00-+eesereeerecsecerevers 
Dundas....++..++ seseeeseeeees Dr. James Hamilton.... 
LONdOD....s0-eeeeesees .. Dr. Alexander Anderson. 


FOR eee e ener eeeee 








seeeee eee a eee te ereeeee 


ee0ceese George AS Sa pib 








Mamtreal.ioccceccescsecscceseee .» Frederick A. Wilson.... Dr. S. C. Sewell......... . 
PAIS. .ccccccccccccccsccesessccce David Buchat.......0++00 secevessescesces 

Port Sarmia...s.seseereecerceves + Malcolm Cameron..... Hone e nearer nes coee 
Quebec. ..cccccccseccccseceees see Welchand DavieB.......+seeeseeess estes 
St. Catherines. .....cscccecesseces Lachlan Bell...+-++++++-+s+ Ot ecescececccccs ée0 oe 
PaPOMOsn dss vccdscccevcccecece .» Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........++ 
Woodstock. .ee.seeeseeesseeesses William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 

By order of the Board 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 














July 8 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
"T'2E BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 


Beston and Liverpool, and 


between New York and Live 1. 
and receive Mails and rpool, calling at Halifax to 


Passengers. 


Captains. 
TD, ccsacengativnses sapeceee C. H. E. Juckins | Hibermia.................. . 
Europa........... dovdbicec¥scernecccsess E. u. Lott | Britannia............. 257 Shanon 
sly sdinnsehcovanrsoniameds caidiael A. Ryrie | Caledonia............... ted.» ian 
i ionspatihthabenkénah so ntcenanie W. Douglass | Cambria.............. --Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a cle: hite light at thei the; 
ontee ry ar Ww ight at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 






From 
New York, Wednesday, 21st Ju 


Seatie peeceeences ray tee = 4 ah 
merica -C. H. E. Judkins... “ oston, Wednesday, 231) 
Britannia .W. Li “ New York, W Ente 
Cambria “ Boston, Wednesday, 12th July. > 
Caledonia “ New York, Wednesday 19th July 
Hibernia St “ Boston, Wednesdy, 2th July, 
‘opa... * eeeecceececccs “ New ¥ c 
Paneage money $120. ew York, Wednesday, 2d August. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
ters vewspupers must pass through the Post OFrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 38 Broadway. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
TH! Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool h 
arran, for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th. 2 eo 
month; aS chips to succeed each other in'the following order, viz— srgreenarterd “— 


















Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
New World........ Knight......... July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Ang 21....D 
Saba Be Meiddiy.n.:>1@GBorrrr>coaceee Uacssoogollaccsooes pe ee See Apr at 
WUE. g crccccccces eaton 
Hottinguer........++ Bursley 
UY eer Moore... 
Isaac Wright........ Bailey....... 
Howl 
Weat Point........ ocMER.coccccoccsece ll ll 
PUPBOR. cocccccecers 16 16 
.. Blethen............ .. 21 
Cobb... ...ceees er 26 
Cropper......Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 
Patrick Henry...... -Delano..... deoccees 6 6 
Waterloo..........++ Ne eee u | oolll, 
New York...........Bryer..ssceseceseee 5 16 
Queen of the W..... Hallett............. 21]. 
Sheridan.........+.+. 26). 
Montezuma... ---June 1]. 
Henry Clay.........- NYO, .corcccccccccee Beoccsece Srccccece 6 
Richard Alsop....... ll 
ambridge......-+++ P 16 
onstitution ....+.... 21 
Garrick.......-++++ es 6 26 
Oxford. ....0.+000« eee n..Nov 1....Mar 1.,..July 1 








These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be eutets maped to. 

to Liverpoe 


Price of passage 
he ships Oxford, Montezuma, fesac W 4 
Agents for the ships Ox » Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL Mee 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skidd 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
; CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 


c 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Lavespees, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y,, 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & GO.,N. Y. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
7s line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th and 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :-— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 





Days of Sailing from 


‘ ork. London. 
Westminster, 8S. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold aie “ 24, ©“ 24] July 13, Nov. 18, Mar. 3S 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] “ 2, “ o & 
Victoria, H, R. Hovey > & “ 24, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 * 2, .*. bad 

arg. Kvans E. G. Tinker -' S&S nxn Sept. 18, Jan. 15, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April8/ “ 2, «* i ‘ 28 
Devonshire, new, E. E, Morgan “nu, * 2% * 24| Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 1s 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ackets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N.Y. 

mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the ist of each month, as follows:— 



















New York. Havre, 
ST. DENIS, Ist January............ 16th Febru 
Howe, master, § ist May....... ‘ ; 16th June ree 
Q Ist September. . C16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, § Ist February » (16th March, 
Bverleigh, master. ¢ let June... ‘ ; 16th July, 
dist Octobe +. (16th November, 
BALTIMORE, 5 Ist March. - (16th April, 
Johnstone, master. Ist July... ° } 16th Augus' 
2 lst November. - (16th December, 
ONEIDA, ist April....... - (16th May, 
Funck, master. lst August.. ‘ ; 16th September, 
? ist December.......... 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
oods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 
incur BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street, 
IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 

ted a7 Se learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 

is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 

ainful forms a owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

Pealthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; an i 
tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 


d this has been fully and perfectly at- 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine inuse. It is ex- 
ceodingly — in construction; and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and w 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 
is in every respect entirely harmless, 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with postTIvE AND PERMANENT 8UC- 
cess in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limba; 
Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dye 
pepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lumba- 
go, vearia Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ergy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Deaf 
ness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- 

Each Machine is compaetly arranged with the Battery and all necessary appliances putup 
in neat black walnutboxes. Accompanying each is a new Manuel, containing full and simple 
directions for its use and Lp in the various diseases in which it is recommended. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 
ing is perfectly simple and intelligible. . 

ll Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every fzmily should possess ene of these 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in nu~werous diseases in which or- 
dinary medical treatment is of slight avail. . 

Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana nower. They can be 
readily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and West 
tases cae each instrument is warranted 

e 


ADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
New Yor 


retail by D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, 
. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care< 
fully fulfilled. jan 15 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
HENRY OWEN, sole Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 

assortment of these well-known Pens astantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders, 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Cautton.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend te him. 

In purswance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chaucery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually reg 
etraining him (the defendant) from making or offering fer sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. : 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
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